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LICHEN. 





BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





A crust of tiny rubies clings 
To this gray boulder on the waste, 
Thick set in fairy cups and rings 
That wintry frosts have not effaced. 


Exquisite color, rare design, 

Inimitable daintiness, 
In faultless pattern, ’broidered fine 

The gray and ancient rock to dress. 
More than our human eyes can trace, 

More than man’s wisdom can explore 
Is hidden here of use and grace, 

Nor found in scientific lore. 
For finer sense than ours were made 

The wonders of the wood and mere. 
O Spirit eyes that pierce the shade, 

I feel your thrilling presence near! 

—Portland Transcript. 
se 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Colorado House of Representatives 
has passed the bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women, 39 to 21. 

—_——~or— 


Colorado is the third State in which 
woman suffrage has carried the popular 
branch of the Legislature by a large vote 
within the past year. In New York, 
where bills for partial suffrage have been 
repeatedly defeated in the past, a bill ex- 
tending full suffrage to women passed the 
Assembly last year by a vote of 139 to 70. 
In Vermont, at the present session, the 
municipal woman suffrage bill passed the 
House 149 to 83, and was lost in the Sen- 
ate by a small majority, 18 to 10. In Col- 
orado, the affirmative vote in the House 
was nearly two to one. We shall await 
with interest the action of the Senate. 


—_ —~er 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage have held two meetings since the 
hearing last Tuesday, and have voted to 
report a bill extending municipal suffrage 
to Massachusetts women on the same 


women obtain their political rights, they 
will become more independent, and strive 
|to improve their industrial condition. 





The following petition was adopted and | 


ordered presented to the Legislature, by a 
unanimous vote: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 


Massachusetts : 

We, the undersigned, officers and members of 
the Central Labor Union of Boston and vicinity, 

| respectfully petition your honorable bodies to 
| enact a law enabling women who are legally 


| entitled to vote for school committee in any city | 


| or town to vote in all city and town elections on 
the same terms as male citizens. 

This is a very important fact, and does 
| credit to the intelligence and principle of 
| the organization and the numerous socie- 
| ties of which it is composed. We hope 

that Representative Mellen and Senator 
| Howard will support the action of the 
Labor Union. 


| 


—_————_~+or— 





In Congress, the Honorable Members 
Belknap, Youmans and Chipman, of 
Michigan; Hooker and Payne, of New 
York; Ezra B. Taylor, Ohliger, Vincent 
S. Taylor, of Ohio; Tillman, of South 
Carolina; Kem and Bryan, of Nebraska; 
Davis, of Kansas; Milliken, of Maine; 
Page, of Rhode Island; Stout and Taylor, 
of Illinois, and Grout, of Vermont, have 


tuents for a bill to enable women to vote 
for members of the National House of 
Representatives. Vice-President Morton 
also presented a similar petition from Bel- 
fast, Maine. In some cases the petitions 
were referred to the Judiciary Committee; 
in others to the Select Committee on elec- 
tion of members of the House. Mr. Cock- 
rell presented a memorial against woman 
sufirage from Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, of 
Chicago, which was accompanied by a 
letter from Hon. William E. Gladstone. 
On motion of Mr. Cockrell, these were 
ordered printed as a document. 


— te 


A bill for the State regulation of vice 
has been introduced in the Missouri Leg- 
islature. It provides for the licensing of 
the social evil in all cities having a popu- 
lation of more than one hundred thousand. 
Such legislation is morally iniquitous 
on the face of it. Moreover, it has been 
fruitful of bad results wherever intro- 
duced. In St. Louis it was tried for a 
year or two, and was then abolished by an 
almost unanimous vote, only a single 


tain it. 
enteen years, and was then abolished by 
a very large Parliamentary majority. 
Italy has abandoned the system, after 
some years’ trial; and there is a growing 
opposition to it in every European coun- 
try where it still exists. 
everywhere is the same; the increase of 
vice resulting from fancied security more 
than neutralizes any sanitary benefits 
from the very imperfect medical super- 
vision which is all that can, in the nature 
of the case, be given. The consequence 
is an actual deterioration in the public 
health, besides the inevitable deadening of 
the public conscience and lowering of the 
moral tone of the community. It is no 


islation when even Europe is abandoning 
it. Every man and woman in Missouri 
should write to his or her member of the 
Legislature, protesting against this bill. 
If women could vote, it would never have 
been introduced. 





termsas men. The vote stood seven ayes, | 


four nays. 
AYES. 

Hon. Francis P. Arnold, of Plymouth. 
Hon. Herbert L. Baker, of Suffolk. 
Mahlon R. Leonard, of Waltham. 
Wellington E. Parkhurst, of Clinton. 
Franklin F. Reed, of Pittsfield. 
Charles F. Shute, of Malden. 
John E. Tuttle, of Boston. 


NAYS. 


Hon. Richard A. Carter, of Essex. 
Isaac Rosnosky, of Boston. 
Daniel H. Coakley, of Cambridge. 
William Moore, of Walpole. 


The division was on party lines, the 


seven Republicans voting for suffrage, | 


the four Democrats voting against it. 


+r a 


The Central Labor Union, a congress of | 


delegates from 
Boston and vicinity, at its meeting last 
Sunday in Typo Hall, with more than 
100 representatives of organized trades- 
unions present, discussed the proposed 
extension of municipal suffrage to women. 
A majority of the delegates who spoke on 
the subject were strongly in favor, on the 
ground that women are as intelligent as 
men ; that they are as deeply concerned in 


the trades - unions of | 


| _ «2, 


| An incident told by Mrs. E. S. Mead, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College, at the 
| meeting of the Alumnae at the Parker 
House in this city last week, throws a 
bright side-light on the progress women 
have made in little more than half a cen- 


tury. 1n1837,atthevery beginningof Mary | 


Lyon’s effort to raise money to establish a 


‘*Female Seminary,” six clergymen and | 


fifteen or twenty laymen met by invita- 
tion to confer with regard to the Seminary, 
and to take measures for advancing its 
interests. Miss Lyon and Miss Caldwell 
were also there. Miss Lyon had initiated 
the whole movement, and had put her 
soul and her life into it. There was a 
consultation among the gentlemen as to 


| whether it would be proper for Miss Lyon 


matters of legislation; and that when | 


and Miss Caldwell to be present at the 
conference. It was finally decided that 
‘there could be no impropriety in admitting 
them to hear what was said.” That was 
fifty-six years ago. The story was nowtold 
in a large assembly of both sexes, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth E. Mead, the president of Mt. 
Holyoke College, herself the chief speaker 
of the meeting, to whom men and women 


all introduced petitions from their consti- | 


member of the city council voting to re- | 
In England it was tried for sev- | 


The experience | 


time for America to take up this bad leg- | 


! 
| listened, not only with no sense of “‘impro- 


| priety,” but with pride and pleasure in 
| the privilege. Has not the world moved? 





+> 
> 


"HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON SUF- 
’ FRAGE. 


The question was lately raised whether 
| Mrs. Harriet beecher Stowe had ever pub- 

licly declared herself in favor of suffrage 
for women. The following extract from 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘House and Home Papers,” 
|a@ volume copyrighted by her in 1864, 
| Shows that, even in very 
| early days, she expressed 
herself upon this ques- 
tion with no uncertain 
sound: 


Woman’s Rights Con- 
ventions are a _ protest 
against many former ab- 
surd, unreasonable ideas, 
—the mere physical and 
| culinary idea of woman- 
hood as connected only 
with puddings and shirt- 
| buttons, the unjust and 
| unequal burdens which 
| the laws of harsher ages 
| had cast upon the sex. 
| Many of the women con- 

nected with these move- 
|ments are as superior 
in everything properly 
womanly as they are in 
|exceptional talent and 
;culture. ‘There is no 

manner of doubt that 
| the sphere of woman is 
| properly to be enlarged, 
| and that republican gov- 
)ernments in particular 
are to be saved from cor- 
| ruption and failure only 
| by allowing to woman 
| this enlarged sphere. Every woman has 
| rights as a human being first, which be- 
long to no sex, and ought to be as freely 
| conceded to her as if she were a man,— 
| and first and foremost, the great right of 
| doing anything which God and nature 
| evidently have fitted her to excel in. If 
| she be made a natural orator, like Miss 
| Dickinson, or an astronomer, like Mrs. 








| Somerville, or a singer, like Grisi, let not | 


'the technical rules of womanhood be 
| thrown in the way of her free use of her 
| powers. Nor can there be any reason 
| shown why a woman’s vote in the State 
should not be received with as much re- 
spect as in the family. A State is but an 
association of families, and laws relate to 
the rights and immunities which touch 
woman’s most private and immediate 
wants and dearest hopes; and there is no 
reason why sister, wife and mother should 
be more powerless in the State than in the 
home. Nor does it make a woman un- 
womanly to express an opinion by drop- 
ping a slip of paper into a box, more than 
to express that same opinion by conversa- 
| tion. In fact, there is no doubt that in 
all matters relating to the interests of 
education, temperance and religion, the 
State would be a material gainer by re- 
ceiving the votes of women. 


—_—_—_+or+—___—_ 
RESOLUTIONS FOR BISHOP BROOKS. 


‘rhe Executive Committee of the Massa- 
| chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
| adopted the following resolution at its 
| last regular meeting : 


| Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
| Suffrage Association has lost, in the death of 
Bishop Puillips Brooks, a sincere friend of this 
reform, who signed its petitions and placed him- 
self on record as in favor of giving to women 
equal legal and politica! rights. His simple and 
manly expression of sympathy was never lack- 
| ing, and his name will be remembered as on the 
side of liberty, equality and justice. 


| —_—__—~+or—___—__——_— 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 


In an article in the Botanical Gazette on 
the International Congress of Genoa, Mr. 
Underwood, of De Pauw University, says: 

In addition to Dr. Vasey and myself, 
America was represented by Prof. Henri- 
etta Hooker, of Mt. Holyoke College, the 
only educational institution that sent a 
delegate to the Congress. Mt. Holyoke 
was further represented by two of the 

raduates from its botanical laboratory, 

iss Catherine Barbour, of San Sebastian, 
Spain, and Miss Arma Smith, of Constan- 
tinople, who are pioneer botanical mis- 
sionaries from the new world to the botan- 
ically less known regions of the old, and 
are carrying American methods to the 
slower and more conservative nations of 
Europe. 

Miss Louise Aldrich Blake,eldest daugh- 
ter of a Herefordshire clergyman, has just 
achieved the highest distinction as a stu- 
dent in medicine ever won by a woman. 
She has taken a ‘“‘double first” in the 
examinations at the London University. 
It is said that she attained excellence not 
by special cramming, but by steady, per- 
severing hard work. 

Bryn Mawr has for its medical director 
Dr. Kate Campbell Hurd. She is the 
daughter of a physician. After her col- 
lege course she had practical experience 
in hospital and dispensary in Boston, 








then took up athletics under Professor 
Sargent, and finally visited England, 
France, Germany and Scandinavia, to 
study her specialties. 


‘*The Housekeeper” in the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
edited for six months by Miss Louisa Kate 
Ridenour, who graduated from the Kan- 
sas State University, and then enjoyed 
the advantages of a year or two of travel 
and study abroad, in Europe and the 
Orient. She has been for years a devoted 








WA, YS GOP 


teacher in Grand Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday school, a leader among 
the King’s Daughters, an ardent Chautau- 
quan, and a diligent worker among the 
poor. Recently Miss Ridenour was united 
in marriage with Mr. John C. Lester, of 
| Salt Lake City, the editor of the Advocate 
conducting the ceremony. She will con- 
tinue her editorial work, notwithstanding 
her change of relation and location. 

Prof. Sara A. Emerson, of Wellesley 
College, has been elected a trustee of 
Boston University, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Marion 
Talbot on her removal to the University 
of Chicago. 

——_~or- 
FROM MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 


LONDON, ENG., JAN. 24, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A paragraph in your issue of Dec. 24 
states that I shall not resume public 
speaking till the spring. Iam glad to say 
that my health has returned sufficiently 
for me to have preached two sermons and 
taken two whole services last Sunday 
week. But I am looking forward for 
complete restoration to my wonted en- 
ergy, toatrip across the Atlantic within 
the next few months, to that dear coun- 
| try where for me, at any rate, is a magnet 
| that ‘draws from out the boundless deep” 
| of home life and interests, to the shore of 
| high enthusiasms and a passionate im- 
| pulse to press forward. 

In those days when this phase of life 
seemed fading fast away, when the next 
world seemed beckoning one through the 
gate of fever and death to that fuller life 
| where Phillips Brooks has now gone— 
not the least tender of my loving fare- 
wells was given to those who have made 
America my second home. And now I 
am longing to be with you all again, and 
| See the great World’s Fair! 

Yours very cordially, 
LAURA ORMISTON CHANT. 

















ein aml 
A VASSAR SCHOLARSHIP. 


A scholarship of $200 is offered by the 
Vassar Students’ Aid Society to the stu- 
dent passing the best examination for ad- 
mission to the Freshman class of Vassar 
College, the examinations to be held in 


half of all charges made by Vassar College 
for one year’s board and tuition. It is 


interest is asked and no date of payment 


cago, Denver, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Washington, Detroit, Omaha, San 
Francisco; and, if necessary, arrange- 
ments may be made for examinations in 
other localities, Applications for this 
scholarship must be made before April 1, 
1893. All applications and all requests for 
information must be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the An- 
nouncement of Scholarships, Miss Jessie 
F. Smith, South Weymouth, Mass. 





June, 1893. This scholarship covers one- | 


offered as a loan, not as a gift, but no | 


| fixed. Examinations will be held in Chi- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

PuNpDITA RAaMABAI has started a circle 
of King’s Daughters among her pupils in 
India. 

Dr. SARAH E. SHERMAN, of Salem, 
was elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Surgical and Gynaecological Society, 
at its recent annual meeting. All the 
other officers are men. 

Miss EMILY G. WETHERBEE, of the 
Lawrence High School, has accepted the 
invitation of the Needham Post, G. A. R., 
of that city to deliver the address on Me- 
morial Day. Miss Wetherbee is on the 
staff of the Lawrence American, and is a 
member of the New England Women’s 
Press Association. 


Mrs. F.W. SANBORN is editor, manager 
and publisher of the Oxford (Me.) County 
Advertiser. When the paper came into 
her hands in 1882, it was a small affair 
with ‘‘patent insides” and limited circula- 
tion. It is now one of the best and most 
successful county papers in the State, 
and has a large subscription list. 


Mrs. ADA M. BITTENBENDER, after de- 
voting nearly four years to work in be- 
| half of temperance measures in Congress, 
| has resumed her law practice in Lincoln, 

Neb. Mr. and Mrs. Bittenbender are 
| both of them lawyers, and they do busi- 

ness together. The name of the firm is 
| “H.C. and Ada M. Bittenbender.” 


| Miss ADELINE E. KNaAppP has started 
for Honolulu, having been selected by the 
San Francisco Call to represent that paper 
there during the annexation crisis. If 
there should be war, which fortunately 
is not likely, she will act as war corre- 
spondent. Even without war, the com- 
mission is an important one, and of a kind 
not usually given to a woman. 


Mrs. SARAH C. SEARS has been awarded 
the Evans $500 prize by the jury of selec- 
tion at the New York Water-color Exhibi- 
tion. Her painting was entered as 
‘“Romola.’’ It isa portrait of Mrs. Bun- 
ker, whose husband, Dennis Bunker, a 
famous New York artist, died some time 
ago. Mrs. Sears is the’wife of J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, a Boston millionaire, but 
neither the jury nor the visitors suspected 
the fact. 

Mrs. LILIAN COLE BETHEL is the 
author of an admirable little ‘* Com- 
pendium and Question Book of Parlia- 
mentary Laws.” It is clear, concise, and 
systematically arranged for ready refer- 
ence. Itis compact, convenient, and of a 
size and weight to be easily carried in 
one’s pocket. It is having a large sale, 
and deserves it. The price is 30 cents. 
It may be obtained from the author, 95 
Hamilton Avenue, Columbus, O. 


Mrs. FiLoraA ELLICE STEVENS, of 
Chama, New Mexico, as a notary public 
recently administered the oath of office to 
her husband, Wm. L. Stevens, who had 
been elected justice of the peace. Mrs. 
Stevens has for several years administered 
the oath of offive to all the election and 
returning boards, precinct officers, etc. 
At the last election, she asked a group of 
gentlemen, acquaintances of hers, who 
were standing on the side-walk, if the 
election would be held in a certain build- 
ing. ‘Are you going to vote?” they 
asked. ‘‘No, I am going to swear in the 
judges, so that the rest of you can vote,” 
she replied, an answer which was greeted 
with a shout and laughter. 





Miss ELIZABETH S. CHADBOURNE, & 
young woman of Savin Hill, Boston, is 
secretary, treasurer and largest share- 
holder of a stock company which owns 
and is developing the town of Parksley, 
on the eastern shore of Virginia. Miss 
Chadbourne, who was for a time a teach- 
er of elocution in Cornell College, Ia., 
was travelling through Delaware and 
Maryland giving dialect readings when 
she heard of this tract of land, lately made 
accessible by a new railroad. She consid- 
ered its advantages, decided it to be one 
of the most delightful places to live in 
that could be found, and invested. Where 
there was only one farm-house with a 
station, there is now a flourishing little 
| town, systematically laid out, with pretty 
| houses and great prospects. Miss Chad- 

bourne understands making out deeds and 

mortgages, and all the business belonging 
| to a real estate dealer. On “real estate 
day” at the women’s headquarters at the 
| Mechanics’ Fair, in Boston, she showed 
| photographs of Parksley, and told how 
| persons could go there and grow healthy 
and wealthy raising fruit. 
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WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association was held Jan. 28, 
1893, at Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. The president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, presided. About fifty mem- 
bers were present, and several invited 
guests. The meeting was called to order 
at 11 A. M., and the board of officers for 
the previous year was re-elected. Mrs. 
Howe made a brief address, stating her 
interest in the Association, and her ap- 
proval of its methods of working. The 
secretary’s report was then read by Miss 
A. C. Murdock, secretary : 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


During its first year of existence, the 
Women’s Rest Tour Association had in a 
measure felt its way, gauging its efforts 








with our large membership list ) shows | 
that the Association is doing a good work 
and filling an actual need; it has there- 
fore a right to ask the cordial support of 
those who have something to give, either 
in the way of money or actual service. 
Thus far we have paid our own expenses, 
by membership fees and the sale of the 
hand-book, but we begin the year with 
only asmall surplus. Money will be 
needed for the running expenses, and for 
the issue of the Scrip, which is the one 
great inducement to old members, who do 
not go abroad every year, to renew their 
subscriptions, and thus keep in touch 
with the society. We hope not only for 
a large membership during ’93 and °4, but 
for a long list of life-members. 

We wish most gratefully to acknowl- 
edge an indebtedness to the officers of the 
Educational and Industrial Union, who 
| have, from the first,given us the support of 
their name, the shelter of their roof, and 
have not only kept our book on sale, but | 








by the public need, as that became appar- 
ent, and endeavoring to profit by public 
sympathy and criticism. In January, 


1892, however, it pledged itself to definite | 


aims and specified methods of working. 
T'wo circulars were issued, the first set- 
ting forth the designs of the organization, 
and siving conditions of membership ; the 
second containing the by-laws and a list 
of the officers and charter members. 
These circulars were judiciously distribut- 
ted and within a week after their issue 
applications for membership were fast 
coming in. ‘The number steadily in- 
creased until July, when it reached 350. 
Since that date, only 35 have been re- 
ceived, most of the members having com- 
pleted their preparations for travel before 
the summer vacation had begun. 

In March, a new edition of the hand- 
book, ‘‘A Summer in England,” contain- 
ing a Continental supplement, was pre- 
pared, and a list of lodgings, revised and 
much enlarged, was issued as a separate 
pamphiet. ‘This was so printed as to con- 
stitute a ticket of membership, and is for 
the use of members only. ‘lhe success of 
the hand-book was at once pronounced 
and gratifying. Of the first edition of 
1,000 copies, 650 have been already sold, 
and the comments of readers and of the 
press have been uniformly flattering. 

In June, the sum of $750 was granted 
to three members to enable them to spend 
the summer in England. A part of this 
money was asked only as a loan, and will 
eventually be repaid. 

As soon as we had actually begun to 
prepare our lodgings list, it became ap- 
parent that our society must be, in a 
measure, a close corporation. We wished 
to retain only lodgings for which we 
could vouch, and, on the other hand, we 
had, of course, no right to recommend 
such lodgings to any but desirable guests. 
That, among other reasons, has made us 
cautious in the consideration of candi- 
dates for membership. The secretaries 
have investigated each application, and 
have admitted no one without satisfac- 
tory references, and further evidence of 
desirability. It has happened, in many 
cases, that applicants have desired to find 
companions for the trip, and their re- 
quests have led to a great amount of let- 
ter-writing, often with a successful result. 
And frequently, where it has proved that 
tastes or itineraries could not be made to 
coincide, a delightful social intercourse 
has been promoted, and on this the Asso- 
ciation greatly plumes itself, although it 
may be, strictly speaking, outside its 
line of work. Many women who were 
going abroad for the study of art or 
languages have applied to us for special 
information, and this the secretaries were 
usually able to obtain through their 
correspondents in Europe. 

At the beginning of our work, we en- 
tered into correspondence with the Teach- 
ers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland 
(having its headquarters in London), and 
were enabled, in return for services on 
our side, to obtain their lodgings list to 
supplement our own. Our friendly rela- 
tions, both with this society and the 
Teachers’ Guild of Liverpool, have con- 
tinued, and have been still further fos- 
tered, during the past summer, by per- 
sonal intercourse. We have furnished the 
English Guild with a list of American 
addresses for the use of their tourists, 
and have sent them a considerable amount 
of information in reference to travelling 
in our own country. One of our present 
projects is connected with their work. In 
each town of England is a correspondent 
of the Guild, bound to be of service to 
other members by furnishing information 
in reference to that particular locality, 
and it has seemed desirable to secure them 
as resident consuls of ourown. A list of 
these working members would be fur- 
nished to our members, who might call 
upon them for advice regarding lodgings 
or sight-seeing. In order to do this, or to 
ask kindred assistance, it is, of course, 
necessary that we should do something in 
return, and therefore members all over 
the country are earnestly requested to 
send us the addresses of desirable board- 
ing houses where our English cousins, 
travelling in America, may be entertained 
at reasonable rates. 

In November, 1892, the Pilgrim Scrip was 
issued, a copy of which was sent to each 
member, but which is under no circum- 
stances to be sold to the public. Itis a 
matter of much regret that the members 
have not responded more generally to the 
editors’ request for contributions to this 
pd A few articles have been received, 

ut we should, by this time, be flooded by 

ersonal reminiscences, anecdotes, and in- 
ormation, not necessarily in shape for 
printing, but even as rough material to be 
worked over by the editors themselves. 
Every mail brings us repeated assurances 
of delight in the Scrip, satisfaction in our 
work, and indebtedness to the Associa- 
tion. Many of these letters contain addi- 
tions to our lodgings list, and a few bring 
welcome contributions to the treasury, 
but perhaps such kindly comments are 
even more warming to the heart than 
these material favors. 

The general public sympathy (together 


have patiently answered the thousand 

questions which our presence has invited. 

| Our hearty thanks are also due to the 

many individuals who have given us of 
their time, their money and their friendly 

| counsel. 

| ‘The treasurer’s report was read by Miss 


| Lucia M. Peabody. 


on hand $121.23. 

The following paper on the future of 
the Association was read by Miss M. G. 
Reed, secretary : ; 

In answer to the constantly recurring 
question, What is this society for?—here 
is the whole matter in a nutshell. 

First—It publishes a handbook of travel, 
which is given to members, and sold to 
the general public. 

Second—It publishes a list of lodgings 
in Great Britain and on the continent, 
which, for obvious reasons, is for the use 
of members only. 

Third—It publishes a paper called the 
Pilgrim Scrip, which has not only an ad- 
vanced educational purpose, but which 
will, we hope, promote that social inter- 
course possible to persons living at a 
distance. (And just here let me say that 
there have already been welcoming words 
as to the advent of the Scrip from many 
women shut in either by ill health or the 
loneliness of their surroundings.) 

Fourth —It introduces women who 
would gladly go abroad if they need not 
go alone, to other women of similar tastes 
and desires. 

Fifth — It aims at lending and giving 
money for vacation trips to women greatly 
in need of rest and change. 

These are its definite aims, but it has 
certain nebulous plans which I am 
desirous of bringing before the members 
and our guegts to-day. 

It has been proposed that we should 
endeavor to establish permanent funds 
which should be of the nature of scholar- 
ships, to be known, if that proved desir- 
able, by the name of the person who shall 
endow them. For example, Mrs. Creesus 
or Mrs. Midas might place in the hands of 
our treasurer a certain sum of money, 
the income of which should be used to 
send abroad each year, either for study 
or travel, one Annex girl, one Smith girl, 
one Vassar girl, or whomsoever Mrs, 
Midas has specified; some one, at least, 


When that letter was received , we 


It showed receipts | 
$1,294.21, expenditures $1,172.98, balance | 


could do nothing for the writer, because 
there was no existing department to 
supply her needs. Perhaps her case was 
not sufficiently exceptional to demand 
aid ; —- investigation would have 
proved that she did not deserve it. But 
if she did deserve it, if that cry from over 
the dish-pan was one of real heart hunger 
and starved sensibilities,—ought not some 
one to respond? 

I believe it was Mrs. Lucy Stone who 
said, some time ago, that there should be 
a balancing of the children’s country 
week, and that the farmers’ wives who 
have so hospitably entertained little city 
waifs during the summer, should be given 


| a winter city week wherein to forget the 


monotony of their days, and see the 
sights of a 
their own. Who knows whether one red- 
letter week in the fifty-two might not 


make a difference in the percentage of | 


insanity among these patient workers? 
| Why should not city addresses, and funds 
'to be judiciously used in entertaining 
country members—either as guests or at a 
small expense—form a part of our sinews 
of war? And I should like to see the 
| farmer’s wife who would be too proud to 


accept such an outing,—for would she not | 


be a guest of the Women’s Rest Tour 
Association, and are not its members her 
sisters and her friends? 

Another pet scheme of ours is that of a 
library, to be made up of guide-books and 
works or travel. Several volumes have 
already been contributed, but until at 
least one shelf has been filled, we can 
hardly appoint a librarian, or offer the 
use of our store to the 380 odd members of 
the Association. We could scarcely ask 
the ever indulgent and generous Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union for room on 
their shelves. And the mention of the 
Union reminds me to say that, sometime 
in the future, when we are very prosper- 
ous and very purse-proud, we aim, with 
their kind permission, at having a desk 
within their walls, and there, twice or 
three time a week, shall an Intelligent 
Tourist sit to answer the questions of her 
interrogatory sisters. Moreover, we hope 
to hire a room in London, which shall 
serve as a meeting-place for members. A 
registry of the names of those abroad at 
any date will be kept there, and the place 
will act as a modest sort of club. 

We also hope to publish a list of reliable 
teachers of languages, in the large cities 
of Europe; and this can only be done by 
means of aid from many quarters. Any 
such enlargement of our scheme means 
hard work from somebody, and we can- 
not expect it all from the present work- 
ing members of our staff, for they are 
women who have to carry other fardels 
than this one Association,. I need hardly 
suggest that if every member going 
abroad within the next few months 
would, in each ae devote a few hours’ 
investigation to that problem, our lin- 
guistic address-book would assume mag- 
nificent proportions. 

Said a French woman to an invalid ac- 
quaintance of mine, ‘*You Americans are 
so strange! In Europe, if one is ill, one 
goes to bed; in America, the more deli- 
cate the woman, the faster and farther 
she travels!” Now, since that in part is 
true, since change is the medicine alike 
for our fever and our weariness, let us 
join hands, and vow that the woman of 





who has distinguished herself by hard 
work during her school course, or who | 
had shown evidence of special talent. It | 
may be said that the donor could just as | 
well place the money each year in the | 
hands of the girl herself, but there are 
two reasons which militate against that, 
and in our favor; the one, somewhat sen- 
timental, that a person can accept from 
an educational society what she might not 
be willing to take from an unknown 
though friendly individual, and the other, 
that such scholarships would prove an | 
incentive to ambition among young | 
women. I confess that I do not find the 
term scholarship very pertinent as applied 
to these endowments, but it seems to de- 
scribe them better than any I can thus far 
summon. ‘The idea is, as I said, nebu- 
lous; it needs thinking out. It has been 
suggested, by a well-known and earnest 
woman, that there are many people living 
in the country, who have not much money, 
but who would never think of taking 
boarders, as the phrase is ordinarily under- 
stood. They would not advertise; they 
would not receive into their houses 
Tom, Dick and Harry, or their feminine 
equivalents, but they might be very glad | 
to entertain ladies who, to use a phrase | 
which has been done to death, are guilty 
of ‘‘culture and refinement.’ In short, | 
they might board, for a reasonable sum, | 
women introduced and vouched for by an | 
association like ourown. Thecompiling | 
of a book of such addresses in our own | 
country might form another branch of | 
our work, the addresses to have been in- 
vestigated by, or for, us, and to be given | 
to members only. This also is a point to | 
be thought over, for though our scheme | 
has primarily to do with rest and sight- 
seeing abroad, I do not see why it should | 
not embrace leisure and change for those | 
who, for various reasons, can never hope | 
to cross the Atlantic. And just here I | 
should like to read an extract from what 
seems to me a most pathetic letter, sent to 
the Association in its early days, by a 
woman living in the West: 

“I see that your society plans to allow 
a woman a summer in Europe as a means 
of rest, on a stated amount. I do not 
wish to go to Europe, but have long 
wished to go to New York from Iowa, 
and can never see just how to get the 
money. Could 1, by joining your society, 
and paying a little at a time, be helped to 
the amount? I am so tired of staying at 
home! I have never been outside our 
little village since we came here thirteen 
years ago. Have I not stayed over the 
dish-pan pretty well? I read this in our 
paper, and thought ‘Perhaps there is a 
chance for me to see my friends once 
more, and have a little rest.’ I believe, 
when I returned, I could take up my 
duties again like a new woman.” i 











moderate means shall no longer feel that 
her wealthier sister is skimming the cream 
of life, and that even the timid woman 
may be sure of seeing the Venus of Melos 
or the Catacombs, if she so desire, no 
matter how solitary her state. It cannot 
be too strenuously insisted upon that al- 


| though we want money and _ influence, 


still more do we need individual effort. 
We need reliable addresses, at home and 
abroad; we want bits of personal experi- 
ence and information for our paper; we 
need volunteers (who may go abroad, or 
who are already experienced travellers), 
to do solid work in obtaining information 
for a Continental Handbook which shall 
be as explicit and comprehensive as that 
devoted to Great Britain. We need 
women to say, ‘‘Let me address your en- 
velopes and do other of your clerical 
work.” This society must, in order to 
succeed, be one of mutual good will and 
friendly coéperation. To quote the Pil- 
grim Scrip and Sir Francis Drake, we 
want ‘the gentlemen to hale and draw 
with the mariners.” A great many 
women have joined us forthe help we 
could give, and they have professed them- 
selves well satisfied with the result. A 
hearty welcome to them for the coming 
year, but a welcome also to the women 
who, needing nothing, come to serve 
rather than to receive! 


In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Howe dwelt upon the necessity for strict- 


ly supervising the membership list, and | 


constantly weeding out undesirable appli- 
eants. She felt that such care involved 
our interests, both at home and abroad. 
She called attention to the difference, in 
an educational point of view, between our 
own time and by-gone days, as voiced by 
Aristotle when, in writing upon govern- 
ment, he assumes that rich people must 
always be more highly educated than 
others. When one considers the ‘plain 
living and high thinking’’ of teachers and 
other hard-working women of our time, 
one may also imagine that the great Gre- 
cian would be surprised, could he come 
back and note the present conditions of 
life. Plato was nearer the state of the 
case, for, in his ‘*Republic,” the education 
of women was to be equal to that of men, 
and their public offices were to be the 
same. Mrs. Howe enlarged upon the bene- 
fit as well as the delight of changing one’s 
hemisphere, and referred to Emerson’s 
saying, ‘‘A hundred years for England 
and a hundred for the rest of the world.” 

Dr. Clarence J. Blake, after speaking 


lane of life different from | 


of mankind’s, necessity for seeking that 
change which is the only rest, dwelt upon 
the fact that the great lesson of life is 
that of loving service. This Association 
is calculated to bring together two classes 
—those who give and those who should 
be willing to receive. Its device might 
well be the palmer’s shell with which he 
| dips water from the wayside spring that 
| his fellow pilgrims may drink, and its 
motto, the words ‘*Cognosce occasionem.” 
| Mr. Arlo Bates said we must recog- 
| nize the fact that there is a tremendous 
tension and over-pressure in modern life, 
| especially for women, who aim at being 
| all that women ever were, and all that 
man is, in the bargain. Both the purpose 
and the workings of this Association had 
always appealed to him, and he had, from 
the first, given it his hearty approval. 
But he felt that it must continue to be 
merely a bureau of information. It must 
often be cruel to individuals, for the sake 
of good to the greatest number, and refuse 
to be lavish, either of loans or gifts. 

Miss Murdock said that it could not be 





money had been loaned and even given to 
members, this is in no sense a charitable 
organization, but one of mutual help and 
good will. 

Miss Peabody spoke of the Association’s 
need of a permanent fund, the income of 
which should be used for necessary ex- 
penses, so that it might feel itself to be 
absolutely upon a secure basis. 

A discussion of hotels, the need of an 
address-book of language, teachers in 
various cities, and the delights of leisure- 
ly travelling, continued until 12.30. 


~e- 
DRESS REFORM NOTES. 


The Ann Arbor college girls, on a 
stormy day not long since, came out in 
force wearing the Jenness Miller rainy- 
day dress. The skirt reached half way 
between the knee and ankle. Long gaiters 
covered the shoe tops and extended to the 
knee. The girls declared they really en- 
joyed walking in the mud and rain with 
this dress. 

Harper’s Bazar says: ‘By way of pro- 
test against the manifest inconvenience 
of wearing a long and trailing skirt on 
the highway, an association of sensible 
young women in Nottingham, England, 
have adopted the fashion of short petti- 
coats for their walks abroad. The illus- 
tration shows how independently a gir] 
may fare through mud and slosh with 
skirts several inches above her ankles. 
The women of England are persuading 
fashionable tailors to make short costumes 
for their out-door expeditions natty and 
trim, and finished with a facing of soft 
leather, easily cleansed when splashed. 
It is to be hoped that the day of short 
skirts for out-door wear will soon dawn 
for all healthy women.” 

Noting the fact that at certain fashion- 
able hunts in England, the women lately 
adopted men’s saddles, and that the new 
departure wasapproved by the gentle- 
men, the Gulf Messenger, of San Antonio, 
Texas, says: ‘*‘May this not be a very 
sensible reform? Riding masters have 
often said a woman’s seat in the side-sad- 
die was at best precarious; physicians 
have said the only healthy mode of riding 
was astride. All women who ride much 
are compelled to have two side-saddles 
and ride first on one side, then on the 
other, or injure the symmetry of their 
persons. The divided skirts and riding 
astride may follow naturally the discard- 
ing of the corset now so strenuously advo- 
cated by dress reformers. The laws of 
health should not be incompatible with 
true modesty.” 

Mrs. Ernest Hart, a philanthropic wo- 
man who has spent $40,000 for the poor, 
has invented a rainy-day petticoat, made 
of brown homespun, and faced up on the 
under side with half a dozen inches of 
rubber, which is to be sponged after each 
wearing. 
| At the National W. C. T. U. convention 
| in Denver, Mrs. Bertha Morris Smith ex- 
| hibited her ideal of a street costume. The 


| 





gown was of navy blue serge, with bell 
skirt reaching a little below the knee, 
close-fitting black leggins, knickerbockers 
| which were invisible, and a jacket waist 
| 





well supplied with pockets. Above the 
| murmur of admiration which greeted her 
| was heard the exclamation, ‘She is the 
most beautifully dressed woman in the 
| house!” 
| Mrs. Carrie M. Babcock writes from 
Jamestown, N. Y., tothe WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL: ‘I was much interested in the notes 
on dress-reform in a recent JOURNAL, and 
am moved to add my experience. I enclose 
a slip that I wrote nearly two years ago 
for our local paper. I am still wearing 
the dress therein described, slightly 
altered; therefore I speak from actual 
experience —a great improvement on 
theory. 

‘““My first dress had a ‘princess’ back, 
with vest and jacket fronts, in length just 





below the bend of the knee. My second 


too often insisted upon that, although | 








suit was slightly longer, to avoid the 
ballet appearance of the first—made full 
skirt, blazer, and Swiss belt; skirt made 
to button on to silk shirt-waist. With 
the dress I had boots made, uppers of fine 
kid to button to the knee. This dress, 
woro in the fall and winter, proved un- 
comfortably sensitive to the wind. Al- 
though in reality I did not cut such a 
figure as I should have in a long skirt, 
trying to hold it up and to fight against 
the wind, nevertheless all conspicuous- 
ness was, I knew, charged to the reform in 
the dress. In hopes of avoiding this dif- 
ficulty, my third suit, one I am now 
wearing, of broadcloth, I had made kilt 
skirt, with blazer jacket and Swiss belt, as 
I find they can not be improved,—the 
loose jacket fronts allowing utility pock- 
ets. To my despair, my kilt is even less 
presentable in the wind, there being more 
sail to fill, than the others. It is so full 
that to avoid weight I dared not have it 
lined. To wear with this suit, I have but- 
toned boots, uppers of broadcloth like the 
dress. I tried the leggins and found them 
impracticable, and for that matter, for all- 
day wear, so are the high shoes or but- 
toned boots. In order to have a smooth 
fit, they have to be made so close that they 
hinder circulation and cramp the action 
of the muscles. 

‘*To lessen the difficulty, this last suit 
I had made longer (it escapes the ground 
nine inches), so that I might shorten the 
boots. With each suit I wear drawers 
made of the dress- material for cold 
weather, over a combination undersuit. 
The drawers are the outcome of much 
study, and are much more satisfactory 
than the many patterns | have tried. 

‘The experiments I am making are ex- 
pensive in time, money and patience, and 
it is great encouragement to know that 
others are working in the same field, and 
to exchange ideas; for only by working 
out our things can we prove them practi- 
cal or otherwise. Even more than for 
freedom by the ballot, I sigh for the free 
use of my legs.” 

—————~<oo—___—_ 


THE SITUATION IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

When the day for the organization of 
the Kansas Legislature was at hand, we 
had bodings of trouble, but nobody 
dreamed that the last day of January 
would find our law-making body in its 
present chaotic and impotent condition. 
As the whole United States knows, Kan- 
sas has two Houses of Representatives, 
both claiming to be legally organized, 
and holding to the claim with equal per- 
tinacity; two bodies, with two sets of 
officers, from speaker to page; two gavels 
hammering away on the same block at 
the same moment, and two sets of orators, 
each trying to drown the voices of the 
other in discussing two sets of bills. The 
stubbornness of these men was possibly 
developed by “tholding down claims”; at 
all events, they hold their present situa- 
tien with invincible determination, and 
the prospect to-day is that neither side 
will yield anything, in which case the 
result will be no legislation this winter. 

The weakening of a very small number 
of men on either side would cut the Gor- 
dian knot, and deliver us from the snarl. 
There are threats of such defection. A 
Supreme Court decision would bring re- 
lief, but no such solution of our problem 
is seen to be close at hand. We are abso- 
lutely at sea, without rudder or com- 
pass, a gale blowing, the wind contrary, 
and the clouds threatening. 

We had made plans for the submission, 
at this session, of an amendment pro- 
viding for the full eufranchisement of the 
women of Kansas. A joint resolution for 
the same has been introduced in the three 
Houses. A bill which provides for the 
full enfranchisement of women by legis- 
lative enactment has likewise had a triple 
presentation, as has also a bill to admit 
women to vote on all bonds. Our 165 
members are mostly suffragists. Woman’s 
enfranchisement had never a larger nnm- 
ber of friends in our Legislature, and our 
grief over the present state of things 
can be better imagined than described. 
As usual, suffragists must bear a double 
sorrow, the wound to our State pride, and 
the probable postponement for two years 
(unless in case of a special session) of 
the measures we had confidently expected 
to be passed at this session. It was our 
intention to begin an aggressive amend- 
ment campaign on the first day of March. 
At this moment we do not know whether 
we are so to do or not, and this is our 
present anxious state. 

But whatever the developments be, our 
work of agitation, organization and edu- 
cation must goon. The fruit of the past 
year’s good work is seen in the growth of 
public sentiment and the multiplication 
of influential friends. The Legislature is 
the pulse which indicates the staie of 
public sentiment. We must continue our 
diligence, pending the possible adjust- 
ment of difficulties in the House, and that 
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special session, which latter would leave 
us less than one year, instead of two, in 
which to work for the amendment before 
it came to vote in 1894. 

To this end, let all Kansas auxiliaries 
use every means to keep alive interest in 
their meetings, and to make them so 
attractive that they will gather in the 
undeveloped suftragists. Parliamentary 
drills are useful therein. Mrs. Ella W. 
Brown, of Holton, our State Parliamen- 
tarian, has prepared a little book entitled 
‘Outline of Parliamentary Law,” for use 
in these drills. It costs but ten cents, 
and is an excellent and most helpful and 
convenient booklet. 
been furnished that quite so exactly fits 





Nothing has ever | 


our needs in these drills as does Mrs. | 


Brown’s ‘“‘Outline.’”’ Send to her for it, 
and begin the drills. 

Several Associations are studying 
finance. One wide-awake society takes 
up the various phases of the financial 
question by giving them out to members 
as topics for papers. For example: To 
one lady is given ‘‘Resumption’; to 
another, the ‘*‘ Exception Clause’; an- 
other, ‘‘Free Silver’; another, the *‘Silver 
Purchases,” etc. ‘The topic is studied by 
all; the paper is read before the society, 
and is discussed by the members, the 
writer frequently being obliged to defend 
her position vigorously. This same soci- 
ety has secured a copy of Gov. Lewell- 
ing’s Bill, which provides for the State to 
borrow money to loan, the State to stand 
good for the same. The ladies will dis- 
cuss the usefulness of the proposed law. 
It seems to me that, as this bill is now 
before our Senate, the society might re- 
solve itself into a mock Senate, and have 
a merry time playing at making law. 

On the morning of the day (Jan. 10) 
ever memorable in Kansas for the organ- 
ization of three legislative bodies, Mrs. 
Ella W. Brown, of the firm of Brown & 
Brown, Holton, Kan., was admitted to 
practise in the Supreme Court. Mrs. 
Kellogg was the first woman admitted to 
the Kansas Supreme Court, Mrs. Brown 
the second. Mrs. Brown was presented 
by Hon. Charles Hayden, of Holton. He 
had informed me, before Mrs. Brown’s 
arrival, that he meant to give himself that 
pleasure. He added, with a ring of pride 
in his voice: ‘‘Mrs. Brown is amember of 
our bar’; and I rejoiced that this eminent 
lawyer said this thing, and presented Mrs. 
Brown and vouched for her membership 
in the Jackson County bar, without call- 
ing out any expression of deprecatory 
feeling because the applicant was a 
woman. Mrs. Brown’s reception by every 
man connected with the Supreme Court 
was very kind. Indeed, her presence and 
business there seemed to give pleasure, 
and to be regarded as in the true order of 
things. Weare proud of this level-headed, 
clear-sighted, gifted young woman, and 
have done ourselves the honor to elect 
her attorney for the Kansas E. 8. A., and 
to her we refer all the legal questions that 
come up. She is a great comfort to us in 
this capacity, as well as in all others in 
which she has been tested. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
Pres. Kansas E. S. A. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


New York has an association of working 
women called ‘The Steadfast Club.” 


Two Jewesses, Miss Ellis and Miss 
Rosenham, have taken the B. A. degree of 
the University of Melbourne. 

When ex - President Hayes was dying, 
his thoughts turned to his wife. His last 
words were, ‘‘I am going where Lucy is.” 

The annual statement of the bureau of 
education shows that of the 363,000 teach- 
ers in this country, over 240,000 are 
women. 

Professor Herkless lately addressed a 
class of women students in St. Mungo’s 
College, Glasgow, on the political rights 
of women. 

The Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, which started in 1881 with 
two societies and 68 members, report 
21,080 societies and 1,370,200 members. 
The twelfth International Christian En- 
deavor Convention will be held July 5—9, 
1893, in Montreal. 

Out of the $150,000 available for bursa- 
ries and scholarships at St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, one-half is reserved 
exclusively for women students. It would 
be better to have all the scholarships open 
to students of both sexes for free compe- 
tition, and let the best scholars win. 

Russian women who respect the old 
adage ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” had 
considerable difficulty in restraining their 
feelings when they learned of the results 
of the examination of Professor Bishof, 
who recently died in St. Petersburg. The 
professor was one of the most ardent 
opponents of the emancipation of women, 
and a thorough believer in the theory that 
women are inferior to men, because their 
brains, as a rule, are smaller. In his 





numerous addresses upon the subject, he | her claims; a body of which you are a 


was wont to say that while the average 
weight of the male brain was 1,350 grams, 





member—do not become paralyzed or 
diseased ; a family in which the old are 


that of the female brain was ‘‘only 1,250 | not to be arrogant, nor the young pre- 


grams.” After Bishof’s death, his own 
brain was weighed and was found to turn 
the scales at 1,245 grams, five grams less 
than the average female brain which had 
so often aroused his pity, contempt and 
satire.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Lord John Russell once said, ‘It is of 
the nature of parties in England to ask 


the assistance of men of genius, but to. | 
follow the guidance of men of character.” | 


In this sentence lies the secret of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s success. His career will be 


more honored as it recedes into distance. | 
It will stimulate those who study it to | 


nobler motives. It will help to dignify 
the roll of American statesmen.—Congre- 
gationalist. 

Miss Mahegin, of Brooklyn, fills the 
place of prescription clerk in a large 
drug store in that city. She keeps the 
same hours, does the same work and re- 
ceives the same salary as the men clerks. 
She is on duty from eight A. M. until ten 
or eleven o’clock P. M., and has but one 
afternoon a week and every other Sunday 
to herself. The proprietor says he should 
feel entirely secure in leaving Miss Mahe- 
gin in charge for a year. 

Far and Near, the monthly paper pub- 
lished by the Auxiliary Association of the 
Working Girls’ Clubs,of which Miss Grace 
H. Dodge is president, has changed its 
character. Its scope is enlarged, and in- 
stead of being merely a club organ, it 
becomes a paper published in the interests 
of women who work. A series of prizes 
is to be given by Miss Grace H. Dodge 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Bisland Wetmore, for 
the best articles setting forth how work- 
ing women’s interests can best be served 
by such a paper. 

The women of Indianapolis have awak- 
ened to the need of women in the enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws, as they have in 
other large cities. By persistent effort 
and united energy against a strong opposi- 
tion, in Eastern cities they have succeeded 
in having these laws well enforced, espe- 
cially street-cleaning. Detroit women 
looked wisely and cautiously into the ven- 
tilation of school-rooms, and found some 
very ill-ventilated buildings. It is be- 
lieved that woman is endowed with keener 
faculty for seeing and better ideas for 
planning for the systematic eradication of 
filth.— Organizer. 

The girls of the Lucy Cobb Institute at 
Athens, Ga., have a debating society. One 
of the recent debates was so good as to 
call out from the Atlanta Constitution the 
approving declaration that ‘‘girls are not 
inferior to men when it comes to a dis- 
cussion.”” A few years ago, a public 
debate by young women would have been 
regarded with horror in Georgia; but the 
world moves. ‘The debate was on a polit- 
ical topic, too; but it related to ancient 
and not modern politics, and therefore 
was presumably not unwomanly. The 
question was ‘‘Whether Brutus was a 
traitor or a patriot.” 

The head of a large wall-paper company 
says of women as designers: “I do not 
believe talent in this line is in any way a 
question of sex. When women have had 
as many years of the same advantages as 
men, I do not doubt that their work will 
stand on the same level, and perhaps 
ahead.” It will be remembered that a 
few years ago a firm offered prizes of 
$1,000, $500 and $300 for the best designs 
in wall papers. The competition was 
open to natives and foreigners, and to 
both sexes; but the jury, composed of 
most competent critics, awarded all three 
prizes to American women. 


aa 
PITH AND POINT. 


Have a care of novelties, and airy, 
changeable people, the conceited, censori- 
ous and puffed up, who at last will have 
shown themselves to be clouds without rain 
and wells without water. I charge you 
in the fear of the living God that you 
carefully beware of all such.— Wm. Penn 
to his children. 

“The eye of the law” is a correct ex- 
pression; the law has only one eye, and 
that is the male eye. In law, in politics, 
in the church, in the schools, we bungle 
sadly for want of the other—the female 
eye, and nothing will ever be fully and 
clearly visible until it is wide awake and 
at its post. It would be sharp enough to 
catch the male eye napping; only, when 
that vigilant eye is astir, the male eye 
will not nap; it, too, will be vigilant and 
keen.—Shajts. 

The Church is not a social club, nor an 
zsthetic confectioner’s, nor an intellec- 
tual prize ring, nor a mutual admiration 
society, nor a spiritual hammock; but a 
workshop in which you are a worker—do 
not quarrel with your tools; an army in 
which you are a soldier—do not stain your 
honor; a republic of which you are a citi- 
zen—do not be disloyal to her history or 





sumptuous, but each serving the other.— 
Wallace Radcliffe. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR BABY HUMMING-BIRDS. 





A True Story. 





Several years ago I spent the winter in 
Southern California. 
ested in watching a beautiful humming- 
bird as’ it darted in and out among the 
vines. I knew that it had a nest there, 
but I could not find it. 

One very stormy night the high wind 
tore a beautiful white rose, which climbed 
over the veranda, from its fastenings and 
trailed it on the ground. 

In the morning Eddie went out to see if 
he could fasten it up again. He came 
back in great excitement, exclaiming : 

“Oh, auntie, I have found the humming- 
bird’s nest at last, and it has two darling 
little birds in it!” 

I went with him, and there, sure 
enough, under a rose-leaf, hung the fairy 
cradle with its ruby-throated inmates. 
They were almost ready to fly; and when 
they saw us they tried hard to fly out of 
their tiny nest, but their wings were not 
strong enough. 

In looking around I found the body of 
the little mother cold and lifeless upon 
the ground. Then we decided to adopt 
her orphan babies. So we cut off the 
branch of the rose-bush, and carried it 
into the house as carefully as if the downy 
cradle was full of real rubies. 

The little creatures seemed almost 
starved, and the question as to how to 
feed them was settled by Eddie. He put 
some bits of honey on a needle and held 
it to their tiny bills. ‘They soon learned 
to take the honey, and did not seem afraid 
of their new nurse. 

In a few days they fluttered out of the 
nest, and became so tame that they would 
hover over a flower held in the hand, and 
sip the sweets with their long bills. 

After they were allowed their freedom 
they would flash in and out of the open 
door or window like a sunbeam, darting 
hither and thither towards any object that 
attracted their attention.—Ada L. Snively 
in Our Little Ones. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘*Has Penelope recovered from the loss 
of her parrot?’ ‘Oh, yes. Shelley Hig- 
gins took it, and had it stuffed with a 
phonograph in it. The phonograph is 
primed with Keats, and Penelope likes it 
better than ever.”—New York Sun. 


His Honor—Prisoner at the bar, have 
you anything to say in your defence be- 
fore the case is given to the jury? 

Prijsoner—Only this, your honor; I ad- 
mit I killed the man, but we were playing 
whist ; he was my partner ; he had trumped 
my ace. 

His,Honor—The jury will bring in a 
verdict of not guilty by reason of emo- 
tional insanity.— Boston Transcript. 


**T tell you what it is,” said Mr. Misog- 
yny, looking up from his newspaper, ‘if 
this women’s business keeps on, the State 
will have to interfere. A while ago men 
wrote all the advertisements. Now wom- 
en are taking a hand in it. Not content 
with getting their work done—if anything 
a woman does can be called done—the 
make flings at men. Listen to this, will 
you. It’s from a shoe advertisement, 
written by a woman. I know ’em; they 
ean’t fool me. Here it is: ‘Men’s feet 
are so conspicuous that to be well clad 
they should wear patent leathers.’ Men’s 
feet conspicuous! Don’t tell me a woman 
didn’t write that.”—Buffalo Courier. 


Last Resort. ‘Is this Mme. Pompon?” 
breathlessly inquired a man who had 
climbed several flights of stairs and been 
admitted into a darkened parlor. ‘It is,” 
replied the stately personage whom‘’he ad- 
dressed. ‘‘The famous clairvoyant and 
fortune-teller?’ ‘‘The same.” **Do you 
read the mind?” ‘With perfect ease.” 
**Can you foretell the future?” ‘*The future 
holds no mysteries that I cannot unravel.” 
‘Can you unfold the past?” ‘The record 
of all things past is to mean open book.” 
‘“Then,” said the caller, feverishly, tak- 
ing from his pocket a handful of silver, ‘I 
wish you would tell me what it is that 
my wife wanted me to bring home with- 
out fail this evening, and name your price. 
Money is no object !"— Chicago Tribune. 








THIS IS MEANT FOR YOU. 


It has been truly said that half the world does 
not know how the other half lives. Compara- 
tively few of us have perfect health, owing to 
the impure condition of our blood. But we rub 
along from day to day, with scarcely a thought, 
unless forced to our attention, of the thousands 
all about us who are suffering from scrofula, 
salt-rheum and other serious blood disorders, 
and whose agonies can only be imagined. The 
marked success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for these 
troubles, as shown in our advertising columns 
frequently, certainly seems to justify urging the 
use of this excellent medicine by all who know 
that their blood is disordered. Every claim in 
behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is fully backed up 
by what the medicine has done and is still doing, 
and when its proprietors urge its merits and its 
use upon all who suffer from impure blood, in 
great or small degrees, they certainly mean to 
include you. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLFGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and: libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dre GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 














uraen 5 UIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 


I was much inter- | 


FAST TIME and COURTE 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


OUS 


| THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Aibenz 
Geo i 


Saratoga, Lake rge, Adirondack and Catski 
Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 


| nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 








west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With siggant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 








THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont and Can . 

THE ONLY LINE Damrey | through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
it Mor and parungton, Vt. 

THE PIOTU ESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


ints in Northern 
a 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger Station, 
R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 


Fitchbur 
Boston, 
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Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

MAJOR'S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for pepetng furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williamsst.,New York City 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ In His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Iotroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 








BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in makin 
exceedingly readable, and free from 
that makes u 





the book 

Pp & great part of so many bi ‘phir we 
ic 

sage a is aes ay account. of Tite ana 

works 0 e sculptor, but a sketch of th riod 

politically and artistically.— Boston Times. ee 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By ELizaBETH HypE Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable 
author gives in this book the seoules of pearly hives 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracug. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
LT sees which have hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 

The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 

tan Life. By Francis H. UNDERWooD, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 

“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 
charming book. 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The k m as 
elementary and simple as ssible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
makirg motions, of voting, etc., etc.,—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 
ional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wine Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ana whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Prédoy Cond, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 














tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th 
The fastest sellims book ever polished m 
both Men and Women. —" Give it, Extra Terms, 
and Pay . Outfit » Wi 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
5.00 ted on Special 
if 
hi 


in. 
WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 
a New, RTI ING ‘ON’S MAI ‘or ZINE 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a 84 pegesine tr ®s.S 5 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Lwermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 


dy Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


Dr, O. Phelps Brown —the noted 

Epilepsy Specialist and Herbalist 

iscovered that Epilepsy is caused by a 

pegaites derangement of the stomach, 

nd prepared his celebrated HERBAL REMEDIES for 

apileptics, which have cured thousands of cases. Send 

for particulars, testimonials, and his “Treatise on the 

Cause and Cure of i ay J.GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corrs BAcon FOsTER. ELLA HvuTcHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 











Real Estate Exchange and Commercial! Club. 
Endorsed by the tenditas nate and Business Firms of 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


per week, 

{— 0 goAgente, 
Ladies or 

Gentlemen, using or selling 

“Old Reliable Piater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 











worn knives, forks, » ete: 
quickly done by dipping in melued 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
7 | Gnish when taken from the plater. 
"| Every family has plating to do. 











Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus, 


b displaced or ‘“‘caked.’””’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


“gmade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mas:. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the b centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


In an uantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman s Journal for 0 
furnished for any class or sure 


of peat co, 
REMOVED ©. 8. 2im orbs. co. 
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Letters containing remittances and oolating, to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s oeney Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








CONVENTION AT HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Pennsylvania State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation invites all persons mterested in secur- 
ing to women their political rights to attend a 
Conference and Mass Meeting, to be held in 
Harrisburg, on February 28, 1893. 

The object of this meeting will be to unify our 
forces, and devise plans for obtaining a constitu- 
tional amendment guaranteeing equal rights to 
all citizens of the State. The evening speakers 
will be Rev. Anna Shaw and Miss M. Hindman. 

Sessions convene at 2 P. M.,in the Y.M.C. A. 
Rooms, corner of North Second and Locust 
Streets, and at 8 P. M., in the hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

Aones Kemp, Harrisburg, 
Lvoretia L. BLANKENBURG, Phila., 
Evuen H. E. Price, Swarthmore, 
Patience W. Kent, Swarthmore. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
—§@-——————— 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, Feb. 27, 1893, at 11.30 A. M. 
The steckholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


+~e 
LET US WIN THIS TIME. 


Not for many years has woman suffrage 
had so many friends in the Massachusetts 
Legislature as it has now. There is agreat- 
er active interest both insidethat body and 
outside of it. There seems to be a fair 
chance of carrying our municipal suffrage 
bill. But if we are to do so, every one 
who can must help. Every one who be- 
lieves in equal rights for women should 
let it be known. The weight of your 
name will carry influence with others. It 
may be the very name needed to turn the 
scale. 

The Golden Rule some weeks ago asked 
what work might be done by a “Good 
Citizenship Committee” in the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 

How can good citizenship be better pro- 
moted than by bringing into the body 
politic the great army of women church 
members, teachers and mothers? Here is 
work for every Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. They area host. Let them lend a 
hand tothis great work. After what has 
already been gained, this body of Chris- 
tian workers alone might carry the ques- 
tion, if they would bring to it all the 
power of their great organization. 

Once more the appeal is made to men, 
the judges, the lawyers, the physicians, 
the merchants, the farmers, the business 
men of every kind, to lend a hand now, 
and by speech or pen, or both, help 
women to this shred of their political 
rights which the municipal suffrage will 
give. 

Women, too, must remember that ‘‘the 
gods help those who help themselves.” I 
know well the disadvantage at which 
women are placed, how the very fact of our 
disfranchisement cheapens and weakens 
all we do. Not the less must each woman 
do what she can, and do it now. You 
can make the men of your own household 
feel the pain of your position. You can 
get them to see their Representative and 





Senator. You can see these gentlemen 
yourself. You can write to the local 
paper. Invent ways and means of help- 


ing. If each woman does what she can, 

we may have a reasonable hope of success 

this year. L. 8. 
= Salient 


WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 

Again the Boston Globe, under the 
above heading, deals with kind intent 
with the question of women and the 
home. Alluding to the article of Helen 
Campbell in the February Arena, it says: 

When this country had a population of 
5,000,000, an idle woman was almost un- 
known. Women worked on the farms, 
spun, wove, braided straw, and carried 
their half, if not more, in the concerns of 
industry. 

At that time, the law took from every 
wife the right to herself, to her children, 
to her money, and to the use of her real 
estate. It blotted out her legal existence, 
and left her a civil and political outlaw, 





with only the personal rights accorded to 
the town paupers. But the women had to 
bear it. There was no other opening. 
They were able to bear it without out- 
ward resistance because so many hus- 
band were generous men, and better than 
the law. But there were never wanting 
some husbands who were as bad as the 
law, and who took all the power and ad- 
vantage it gave them. 

The Globe adds: 

Now, when we have a population of 
65,000,000 and our industries have grown 
immense, the Sess of female employ- 
ment look formidable. But the question 
which no statistics of employment per- 
mit us to answer is whether the percent- 
age of women who live in comparative 
idleness and luxury has not increased 
much faster than the percentage of 
women who are engaged in useful em- 
ployments. Certainit is that the number 
of women employed in housekeeping, as 
compared with the number who seek 
employment in other channels, is con- 
stantly growing less. 

And this will continue to be so until the 
home-maker, the house mother, has equal 
rights in the home. 

The Globe says: 

All efforts to ennoble the vocation of 
housekeeping, along with other seductive 
channels of employment for women, are 
most timely. Much of the old-time drudg- 
ery involved in it has been removed, 
through the introduction of modern con- 
veniences. ‘That it should grow into dis- 
repute simply on the basis of mistaken 
pride is a great misfortune. 

Would the Globe call it ‘ mistaken 
pride” in a man if he shunned a post 
where he had always to explain what he 
had done with the quarter of a dollar that 
was given him last week, or say that he 
needed six cents for shoe-laces, and per- 
haps not get it even when he asked for it? 
Would anything ‘‘ennoble a vocation” 
which subjected a man to such conditions? 

In spite of improvement in the laws 
and a changing public sentiment, there 
are still thousands of homes where women 
are ‘prisoners of poverty.’’ They flee 
from such conditions, and their daughters 
flee with them, to the openings that will 
save them from the humiliating sense of 
pauperism. 

I believe in the home and in home- 
making, with all my heart. I know well 
that when the home is not safe, the State 
is not safe. 

It is therefore the interest of the State 
to give dignity to the home by clothing 
the home-makers with power, indepen- 
dence and equal rights. No narrower 
ground is adequate. 

It is pleasant to note the awakening 
sense of the value of the home. The Globe 
says: 

If we desire an athletic, sober race, good 
cooking, adequate sanitation and a ‘thome- 
made home” are essential requisites. A 
possible coming nation made up largely 
of women engaged in polite outside pur- 
suits, while the industry of housekeeping 
is chiefly hired out to strangers, is not 
altogether assuring. All credit is due to 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, and others who see 
the drift of things, in their efforts to 
make housekeeping as attractive as type- 
writing and selling tape and buttons, to 
the end that we may not be prone to for- 
get that the home is a most honorable 
theatre for female hands as well as hearts. 

Now let Edward Atkinson and the 
Globe exert themselves to secure for wives 
such conditions as they themselves would 
like to have if they had to be the home- 
makers and housekeepers. To that extent 
we shall be on the right road to well-con- 
ditioned homes. 

The Globe has already done yeoman ser- 
vice in this direction, and has deserved 
the thanks of all women. Ie Be 


————_ ~e-—___—_- 
APPEAL FOR PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 
The National-American Woman Suf- 


frage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., appointed 





me chairman of its committee on work 
for Presidential suffrage. It therefore 
becomes my duty to ask the suffragists of 
each of the twenty-seven States where 
a Legislature is now in session, to peti- 
tion for the enactment of a law extending | 
Presidential suffrage to women, or, if it 
seem best, to women who can read the | 
State constitution and write their own | 
names. So important does this seem to | 
me that, if a hearing is anywhere granted | 
to the petitioners, I would willingly meet | 
them at the State capital, if desired, and 
address the Legislative committee in be- 
half of the petition. 

The Federal Constitution, which is ‘‘the 
supreme law of the land, anything to the | 
contrary in State constitutions notwith- | 
standing,” in Article 2, Sec. 1, Par. 2, pro- | 
vides that ‘‘each State shall appoint in 
such manner as the Legislature may direct 
a certain number of Presidential electors.” | 
In New Jersey, prior to 1794, andin South | 
Carolina, prior to 1860, the Legislature ap- 
pointed the electors. It has gradually | 
become usual to delegate this power | 
to the voters in each State; but the Leg- 
islature has the right to delegate the power 
to any body of citizens, male or female, | 





or both, because the power is unrestrict- | 


ed, and is derived from a source higher 
even than the State constitution, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

At a hearing last year by a committee 
of the Rhode Island Legislature, Edwin 
C. Pierce, a highly respected lawyer of 
Providence, gave ample historical prece- 
dents. These decisions are of immense 
value to woman suffragists, and the atten- 
tion of all concerned should be called 
to them, and to book and page of acts 
cited. 

The condition of American politics for 
thirty years, growing out of the recon- 
struction, has left this Presidential ques- 
tion in the background. Inthe North the 


Republican party, in the South the Demo- | 


cratic party, have been supreme. This 
supremacy is breaking down under the 


pressure of new issues. Michigan recently | 


adopted the novel system of choosing the 
electors by districts, instead of by a sin- 
gle State ticket, and other States will 
probably soon follow Michigan’s example. 
In the more equal division of votes and the 
consequent keener strife of parties, there 
will be exigencies when party interest may 
reinforce the demand of political justice, 
and the election law may be so changed 
as to enable women citizens to vote for 
the electors, either with or without educa- 
tional or property limitations. There is 
nothing to prevent any Legislature from 
so doing. Especially in the South this 
may be considered an act of statesman- 
ship. Remember thatin every State there 
are more women who can read and write 
than all the illiterate male voters, more 
white women who can read and write 
than all the negro voters, more native- 
born women who can read and write than 
all the foreign voters, so that the enfran- 
chisement of such women would settle 
the vexed question of rule by illiteracy, 
whether of home-grown or of foreign- 
born production. 

Is it not probable, nay certain, if these 
facts are pressed upon the attention of 
the Legislatures and the people of the 
States, that somewhere, at no distant day, 
some enlightened and chivalrous Legisla- 
ture will say: ‘‘We recognize suffrage 
once conferred as a vested right. We will 
not disfranchise any voter. But we will 
add to the voting constituency the great 
army of educated, enlightened, respon- 
sible women, thereby neutralizing all the 
vice, and ignorance, and barbarism which 
now threaten the social order.” 

Then farewell forever to the rule of the 
demagogue, the eriminal, and the tramp. 
Away with the saloon, the gambling 
house and the brothel as dominant politi- 
cal forces. In their stead bring in the 
influence of the school, the church, and 
the home. Lift the caucus to the level 
of the parlor. Then our great sisterhood 
of States will rise to a higher plane of civ- 
ilization, under the starry flag which 
everywhere is the symbol of liberty. 

H. B. B. 


er — 
SUFFRAGE HEARING IN MAINE. 


A hearing was given on Feb. 3 to the 
petitioners for municipal woman suffrage, 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Maine Legislature. In spite of stormy 
weather, the crowd was so great that it 
was found necessary to adjourn from the 
room of the Judiciary Committee to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 


and the largest tax-payer among the | 


women of Maine, conducted the hearing 
against taxation without representation. 


Addresses were made by Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. | 


Etta H. Osgood, Mrs. Dr. Blanchard, 
Mrs. Judge Cram, of Biddeford, Dr. Jane 


Helen C. Beedy, of Farmington, Mrs. 
Geo. S. Hunt and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 
The Kennebec Daily Journal says: 


They compelled the admiration of all 


by the charming clearness, the pungent | 


brevity, the apt illustrations, with which 
they impressed on the minds of their 
auditors all the weight and vigor of the 


| arguments in favor of their proposition. 


Brevity wasn’t the only soul of wit there 
was in their remarks. Many a brilliant 
sally brought forth a general laugh. 


The report in the Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram says: 


The hearing must have convinced those 
present of two facts: First, that the inter- 
est in favor of the movement was greater 
than ever before, and, second, that if the 
women who made the appeals were typi- 
cal of the class of women in our State 


| who desire the ballot, the Legislature can 


ill afford to deny the request. 
The Lewiston (Me.) Journal says: 


Coming women arrived at the State 
Capitol on Friday, and crowded Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall to present their claims for 
municipal suffrage to the Judiciary Con- 
mittee of the Maine Legislature. The 
arguments for the proposal are un- 


answerable, and the fact that the women 


in larger numbers are annually asking fo 
fair suffrage is a guaranty of its early 
bestowal. The conversion of women, 
which is the necessity of the reform, is 
fast being accomplished. The bright 
speeches of the women of Augusta on 
Friday carried conviction and removed 


prejudice. “While so many men unfit for 
the exercise of an intelligent suffrage 
are allowed to vote, it is an insult to 
women to question their civic capacity. 

The progress of women in intellectual 
life in our generation is as much a civic 
as an industrial phenomenon. Reckon, if 
ou will, the societies of women in ex- 
stence in Maine for numberless social, 
industrial, beneficent and civic purposes 
—and one has an outline view of the sit- 
uation. Women begin to preside like 
parliamentarians. They fill the higher 
schools, and carry off their share of the 
honors. Industry is as much revolution- 
ized by the development of female tech- 
nical skill as the world itself is regulated 
by woman’s tact. To deny the right of 
municipal suffrage to women is to fly in 
the face of reason, nature and grace. 


~~ 
+? 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


A few weeks ago, the present writer 
| visited one of the oldest, and in some re- 
| spects one of the best, local equal rights 
| associations in the country. She found 
three amendments to the constitution 
pending : 

1. To change the name of the society 
from ‘Woman Suffrage Association’ to 
‘**Political Equality Club.” 

2. To exclude men from regular mem- 
bership and from the right to vote. 

3. To exclude men from the audience at 
all lectures and addresses given under the 
| auspices of the associetion, except when 
the lecturer is a man. 

The question of a name is generally of 
minor importance, and is to be settled by 
convenience. At the recent Washington 
| convention, Miss Henderson Daingerfield, 
| of Virginia, said that in her State people 
were still a good deal afraid of the words 
‘*woman suffrage,” and woman suffrage 
by any other name was a little sweeter. 
Miss Anthony answered, ‘‘Never mind 
what they call it, so long as they give us 
the kernel.” I think that is the feeling of 
most sensible women who desire suffrage ; 
they do not care much whether it is called 
“suffrage,” or ‘franchise,’ or ‘‘woman’s 
ballot,” or ‘“‘equal rights,” if only they 
may possess the thing itself. 

‘Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage or Doris, 
Only, only call me thine 

But the second and third amendments 
proposed would be serious departures 
both from right principle and sound ex- 
pediency. It is a glaring inconsistency 
for an association formed on purpose to 
abolish disfranchisement on account of 
sex, to disfranchise any of its own mem- 
bers on account of sex. Wherever else 
equal rights do not exist, they certainly 
ought to exist in an equal rights associa- 
tion. This is a matter of principle. 

Again, asa matter of expediency, what 
could be more unwise than the third 
amendment, to exclude from three-fourths 
of the public lectures given in favor of 
woman suffrage all the voters who will 
ultimately have to decide the question at 
the polls? These are the very people 
whom it is important to convert. 

Still another question came up, unoffi- 
cially, the importance of which can hardly 
be over-estimated. A lecture on suffrage 
was about to be given before the associa- 
tion; a reporter from one of the city dai- 
lies came to report it; and the question 
was seriously raised whether he should be 
| allowed todo so. He was finally admit- 
| ted, but with considerable hesitation. 
The most important thing, next to hold- 
| ing a good meeting, is to have it as widely 

reported as possible in the papers. Far 
|from deprecating newspaper reports, 
| every effort should be made to secure 
|them. Ifa particular reporter persists in 
| giving unfair and disrespectful accounts, 
| it may be well to ask the editor to let 














| prepare the report instead ; but in general, 
even an unfair report is better than none 
atall. It keeps the question before the 
public, and as the argument really is all 
on one side, anything that makes people 
think about the matter helps the cause 
along. There may occasionally be busi- 
ness meetings to which outsiders should 
not be admitted; but at all public meet- 
ings, the more reporters there are pres- 
ent, the better. In the daily papers, ar- 
guments that were spoken before a few 
score or a few hundred people will be 
read by thousands. 

Among the reasons mentioned for ex- 
cluding men were that the less experi- 
enced women were afraid to talk before 
them (which was also given as a reason 
for excluding the reporter) ; that the men 
were apt to want to ‘trun things’’; and 
that the only man who as a rule attended 
the meetings was a person of wild ideas, 
and talked anarchism, etc., to the dismay 
| of the ladies. It seemed to me that if few 
men attended the meetings, they certainly 
could not “run things” without the 
women’s consent. If women are to take 
part in politics, they must learn to work 
with men, to speak in their presence, and 
to transact business with them without 
letting themselves be intimidated and 
overborne by mere masculinity per se. 
And the equal rights association is a good 








L. Hersom, Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, Mrs. some member of the suffrage association | 





place to practise. Any stray “crank” 
who makes himself obnoxious and wan- 
ders from the point can be gently but 
firmly suppressed by constitutional meth- 
ods, without resorting to so drastic a 
measure as excluding all men, and thus 
abandoning the equal rights principle. 
Putting him down will be good practice 
for the president, and being put down 
will be a wholesome experience for him. 
After it has been done a few times, he 
will subside permanently, and the associ- 
ation can go upon its way rejoicing. 
A. 8. B. 


~~ 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The New England Women’s Club will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth birthday on 
Feb. 15 at Hotel Vendome. The affair 
will be more in the nature of an informal 
reunion than such celebrations generally 
are. From 2 to 3 o’clock the members 
and friends will assemble, and there will 
be speechmaking for the next hour or so, 
and from 4.30 to6 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. E. D. Cheney, the club officers, 
will hold receptions. At 6 o’clock supper 
will be served, and later in the evening the 
ccmpany will be entertained with voca] 
and instrumental music. 

On Friday, Feb. 17, the Woburn (Mass. ) 
Woman’s Club will observe its tenth anni- 
versary. Among the women expected 
to be present are Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Miss 
Amelia 8S. Knight, Mrs. Melora F. Pratt, 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliot, Mrs. Mary French Sheldon and 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. 

The College Club of Boston has set 
apart Feb. 14 as ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night.” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and her nephew, 
Mr. Frank Marion Crawford, will be the 
guests of the evening. 


The Boston Political Class discussed the 
‘‘Annexation of Canada” on Feb. 3. Miss 
Belle W. Woolson read the leading paper 
on the subject. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
will give a reception to Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, of East Orange, N. J., 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Colonial Hall, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 14, from 3 to 6 P. M. 


tor 
CURRENT OPINION. 








Once again the question of municipal 
suffrage for women will come up at the 
State House tomorrow. As usual, no 
doubt, some gentlemen will gravely argue 
that because some women don’t care to 
vote, other women, who do want to vote, 
ought to be denied the opportunity.— Bos- 
ton Globe. 

There was an immense throng in tho 
Green Room on Wednesday, when the 
women gathered to enforce their demand 
for municipal suffrage. The advocates 
of this reform are unusually sanguine this 
year, and if weight of argument were a 
sure precursor of success, they might have 
reason for the faith that is in them; but 
the old cry that ‘the women don’t want 
it” may, as heretofore, prove more effect- 
ual than argument, reason, facts and 
figures.— Boston Transcript. 

The present year is remarkable for the 
number of women who have been consid- 
ered as candidates for the United States 
Senate. Following the cases of Mrs. 
Lease, of Kansas, and Mrs. Bartlett, of 
Wyoming, was that of Mrs. M. L. Me- 
Cormick, of North Dakota, who on one 
ballot received 30 votes during the con- 
test now raging in the State Legislature. 
Some people see only a humorous side in 
such political phenomena, yet they are 
full of significance concerning the future. 
— Springfield Republican. 

The annual reminder that there are 
women who would like to be able to ex- 
press their opinions by their votes has 
just been presented to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The annual anomaly was 
also there—the woman who leaves her 
home to attend a public meeting and 
emphatically protest against a woman’s 
right to appear outside the sphere of 
home. It seems very odd that the 
anomaly should not recognize the absurd- 
ity of her position, but a person who fails 
to see the justice in the reasoning of Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Bishop Brooks, 
Wendell Phillips, and all the people of 
brains who claim the vote for women, can 
‘hardly be expected to be “hefty” on 
| logic, as Samanthy Allen would express 
| it.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
| The bill for granting municipal suf- 
| frage to women is tocome up in the Leg- 
islature next week, and the impression 
prevails that the measure will be likely 
to receive an unusually large vote in its 
favor. There can be no question that 
among the more thoughtful and reason- 
able citizens of the Commonwealth the 
feeling in favor of granting this exten- 
sion of the suffrage is distinctly growing. 
The course taken by the women voters of 
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Boston at the last election in regard to 
the choice of a school board has undoubt- 
edly done much to strengthen the im- 
pression. The Republican party, cer- 
tainly, has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by giving women under definite 
educational and property restrictions the 
right to vote.—Boston Beacon. 

‘There is a renewal of hope for the cause 
of municipal woman suffrage based on the 
improved character credited to the present 
Legislature. Given sufficient courage, 
sufficient breadth of view, sufficient free- 
dom from prejudice, sufficient sense of 
justice and of the need of moral influence 
in local politics, all in the representative 
body at Boston, and the extension of suf- 
frage to women would swiftly follow. It 
is complimentary to the present General 
Court to believe it in possession of such 
equipment and capable of such action. 
Dismissed from its history as a question 
upor which men have very commonly ac- 
quired an opinion without a fair weight 
ing of the merits of the case, and given 
consideration as if it were a new prop- 
osition, and it 18s within bounds to say 
that it would meet with decisive favor 
among fair-minded citizens. It is amply 
fortified in argument, and the legislator 
will have the satisfaction of fairly repre- 
senting the best sentiment of his constit- 
uents if he votes to put Massachusetts 
in the right position as a leader in suffrage 
extension.—Greenjield Gazette. 
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A WORD FROM MISS ANTHONY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Allow me to appeal to every friend of 
woman’s enfranchisement whose eye rests 
on this word, to send not only 25 cents to 
our treasurer, Mrs. Upton, but the whole 
dollar instead, so as not only to receive 
the pamphlet report of our late Washing- 
ton Convention, but also to ensure the 
enrolment of their names and post-office 
addresses upon the books of our Associa- 
tion, thereby helping not only themselves 
to the report, but the Association to a 
little money to help carry forward the 
great work that awaits the doing during 
the coming year. 

If every lover of political equality for 
women would send one dollar to our na- 
tional treasurer, Mrs. Harriet ‘Taylor 
Upton, 1328 I Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., what a work might we not do! 

Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Pres. National-American W. S. A. 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Kansas Senate Judiciary committee 
on Feb. 3 reported a substitute for the 
joint resolution previously offered to sub- 
mit the question of extending suffrage to 
women. ‘The substitute provides that at 
the general election in 1894 there shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people the 
proposition to give women the right to 
vote, to change the time of residence in 
the State before a person shall be entitled 
to vote from six months to one year, and 
to provide that persons of foreign birth 
must reside in the State one year after 
having declared their intention to become 
citizens, before they shall be entitled to 
vote. Senators Dillard, O’Bryan and 
Carpenter presented a minority report, 
saying that they did not believe universal 
suffrage was desired or asked for by the 
majority of women. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, who has been 
attending the Senate in the interest of 
woman sufirage, is reported by the 
Topeka Capital as believing that if the 
dissensions between the Republican and 
Populist members of the House could be 
settled, a suffrage bill or resolution would 
be passed. 

The Hull (Iowa) Political Equality 
Club reports a good year’s work and in- 
dorses the enrolment plan. 

A large suffrage association was lately 
organized in Cincinnati, O. An active 
organization exists in Hartwell, one of 
the suburbs of Cincinnati, but the city 
has been without one for three years. 

F. M.A. 


ah Aan 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, FEB. 7, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 2, at the hall, 125 East 23d 
Street. 

Miss Romola Tynte, a young English 
elocutionist, was the speaker of the even- 
ing. Miss Tynte has been an active advo- 
cate of the suffrage cause in England, lec- 
turing for it there, and also in India. 
She is a graceful and earnest speaker, and 
has won many laurels in her public read- 
ings and recitations. Her theme was the 
status of our cause in England, and she 
gave a most interesting account of the 
different societies, together with some 
description of the cruel effects of old Eng- 
lish laws and the efforts made for their 
repeal. 


touching recitation of ‘‘What One Man 
Did.” Remarks were made by Mr. Giles 
B. Stebbins, of Detroit, and by Miss Char- 
lotte F. Daley. Resolutions of regret at 
the death of Miss Sally Holley were 
passed. 

A woman has just won the prize at the 
26th annual exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society, at the Academy of 
Design in this city. Mr. William T. Evans 
offered $500 for the most meritorious pic- 
ture in the exhibition, to be awarded by a 
jury to an American artist. Formerly it 
was thought that women could paint only 
flowers, but in this display, figures and 
landscapes were treated with success by 
several women. The winner of the prize 
was Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, a resident of 
your city. She had four studies of heads 
in the exhibition, but the finest of them 
all was ‘‘Romola,” a bold conception of 
the heroine of George Eliot’s great novel, 
treated with much vigor. Her success is 
the more remarkable in that she carried 
the prize away from such competitors as 
F. 8. Church, J. W. Champney, Hopkin- 
son Smith, Inness Shurtleff, Hamilton 
Gibson, and a dozen other distinguished 
men. Never have there been so many 
paintings from the brushes of women at 
any exhibition at the academy as at this 
one. Of the 646 pictures in the galleries, 
140 were by women. Among the best 
efforts were those of Clara T’. McChesney, 
Elizabeth Spalding, Eliza Upham and 
Julia Dillon. 

Those of your readers who are interested 
in dress reform will read with pleasure a 
book recently published—‘'The Well- 
Dressed Woman,” by Helen Gilbert Ecob, 
Fowler, Wells & Co. Mrs. Ecob is a resi- 
dent of Albany,where she has a wide circle 
of friends. She has made a thoughtful 
study of the presentevils of women’sdress, 
and she presents her subject with care and 
effect. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to showing the terrible physical 
effects of tight lacing; the latter portion 
gives many excellent suggestions for 
graceful and comfortable attire. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


CAPT. ASA SMITH. 

It is with heartfelt regret that we 
announce the unexpected death of Capt. 
Asa Smith, of Martha’s Vineyard, the 
representative of Chilmark in the Legis- 
lature. He died after a very brief illness 
at his lodgings in Boston, last Monday, 
of acute pneumonia, aged 69. 

Capt. Smith was a man of sterling prin- 
ciple and a sincere friend of woman suf- 
frage. When Mrs. Lucy Stone, who had 
known him for 30 years, wrote to him 
congratulating him on his election, and 
expressing her hope that he would sup- 
port the municipal woman suffrage bill 
now before the Legislature, he promptly 
replied that he should regard it as one of 


the measure. Only the Friday before his 
decease, he was in the office of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, planning how best 
to secure the co-operation of several of his 
associates at the State House. He named 
among the members whom he knew one 
whom he had met many years ago in the 
East Indies. He recalled incidents of his 
own early voyages; one around Cape 
Horn, another around the Cape of Good 
Hope, the two more than circumnavigat- 
ing the globe. Referring to leaving his 
old home at Quitse closed for the winter, 
he spoke feelingly of the sense of desola- 
tion with which he took his last look at 
the deserted homestead. The horse, the 
fowls, and the kitten had all been re- 
moved. ‘‘Notaliving thing was in sight,” 
said Capt. Asa, ‘‘but one lonely blackbird 
that lingered beside the corn-crib, search- 
ing for the scattered grains of last year’s 
harvest.’ Little did we either of us 
think that he would never revisit that 
beautiful and secluded home, sacred to 
the memory of his mother, and cheered 
for so many quiet years by the kindly 
presence of his sister. We shall miss the 
unobtrusive presence of this excellent 
man, whom we have known and respected 
for many years. The sympathy of Mas- 
sachusetts suffragists will be felt for his 
relatives, and will go with the friends and 
members of Legislature who, on Tuesday, 
bore his coffin to the old family burying- 
ground at Chilmark. He will repose in 
sight and sound of the great ocean, with 
which he was so familiar, and upon which, 
in his younger years, he had sailed so 
many thousand miles, before he settled 
down with his sister on the old family 
homestead. H. B. B. 
eit ania = 

The Carney Hospital this year, instead 
of applying for State aid, has wisely 
undertaken to raise money by an enter- 
tainment in the Boston Theatre on Sun- 
day evening, the 19th inst., at which 
there will be a “grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert.” A fine entertainment is 
promised. Tickets are fifty cents. 





Miss Tynte prefaced her address with a 


the greatest honors of his life to vote for | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘The Governor of Missouri has appointed 
thirteen women as notaries public. 

Anna Dickinson has brought suit for 
damages against the persons who were 
instrumental in sending her to the Dan- 
| ville [Insane Asylum two years ago. 

At Battle Creek, Mich., there are 1,201 
| women tax-payers. Their property is 
assessed at $468,290, of which $34,295 is 
personal property. Their total tax 
amounts to over $12,000. 

Miss Juliet Corson, who is to have 
| charge of New York’s exhibit of cooking 
schools at the World’s Fair in Chicago, is 
planning to found a national home train- 
ing school at the close of the Exposition. 





The New Braintree (Mass.) Farmers’ 
Club is composed of men and women. 
One day is set apart as woman’s day, on 
which the whole programme, the speeches, 
the essays and the music, are all by 
women. On ‘‘Woman’s Day” the men 
get the dinner for the club and serve it. 


The newspapers in the South, one after 
another, are devoting a portion of their 
space to women’s interests. ‘‘In Feminine 
Fields” has long been one of the most 
interesting departments in the Sunday 
issue of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
The Sunday Age-Herald of Birmingham, 
Ala., has ‘*Woman About Town” chat by 
Margaret E. O’Brien, and the Columbiana 
(Ala.) Chronicle has just started a 
‘‘Woman’s Column,” edited by Mrs. 
Minnie Hardy Gist. 

The MassachusettsState Boardof Lunacy 
and Charity recommend in their annual re- 
port the reduction of the period of con- 
tinued residence requisite in any place for 
women to obtain a legal settlement from 
five years to three, and an extension of the 
law requiring cities to place their pauper 
children over four years of age in families 
or asylums, so as to make it applicable 
also to towns. 

Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, secretary of the 
Unity Club and Bureau, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, appeals to all clubs, guilds, liter- 
ary classes, women’s study classes, tem- 
perance and philanthropic organizations, 
connected with Unitarian churches, to 
send to him the programs, manuals, topic 
lists, etc., for use in his office, that others 
may take advantage of these plans and 
methods in new organizations and in 
planning for future work. 

The Woman’s Ministerial Conference 
desire to present at the Columbian Ex- 
position an album containing photographs 
of women ministers and preachers. To 
each should be appended the autograph 
of the original, with the date and locality 
of her pastorate. Those who are willing 
to contribute these photographs are re- 
quested to send them to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president W. M. C.. 241 Beacon 
St., Boston, not later than March 31. 


Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott is winning 
fresh laurels this season. ‘The success 
which has attended her drawing-room 
talks begun in Chicago several winters 
ago, and given in New York, Newport 
and Boston, and the great interest shown 
in her latest themes, led Mrs. Elliott to 
| make her first appearance, not long ago, 
upon the platform at Association Hall, in 
this city. ‘*WhatI saw with Gen. Booth 
in Darkest England,” was the subject of 
| her lecture, which was given most charm- 
ingly. When she left the stage at the 
close, the audience rose en masse and 
demanded her re-appearance. 

A unique feature in the monster pro- 
cession on Columbus day in San Jose, 
Cal., was the marching of seven hundred 
girls from the Normal Schoo]. They were 
in fourteen companies, each with a 
woman for captain, and all marching in 
line. The public school children and the 
children from the Catholic college of 
Notre Dame made up a procession of men, 
women and children never seen in such 
array before. And no man in all that 
great procession felt that those girl stu- 
dents were out of place in that ‘patriotic 
out-pouring.”’ 

At a ‘Conference on Social Problems” 
held in Toronto, Can., by clergymen, 
physicians, college men, members of par- 
liament and other eminent persons, Dr. 
| Emily H. Stowe read a paper on ‘‘Crime, 
| its Cause and Cure.” The paper empha- 














sized the fact that the lower position in | 
| the world to which women have always | 
| been assigned was one of the most prolific | 
| causes of crime. Itscure,Dr.Stowe thinks, 
| will be found in wise and just legislation, 
| equality, an opportunity for all, and the 
| adoption of the divine precept, ‘‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do 
| unto you.” 
| At the meeting of the Petersham 
(Mass.) Grangers, on the 17th ult., the 
subject for discussion was ‘*‘Woman’s 
Rights.” The question of municipal suf- 
frage was brought up by Mr. Elisha 
Webb, one of the active promoters of the 





Grange. After discussion, a fair vote was 


given in favor of the measure. A com- 
mittee of ladies was chosen to get up and 
circulate a petition, which has been sent 
up to the Legislature with a large num- 
ber of names of men and women. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to find out 
what it was necessary for a woman to do 
to qualify herself to vote at town meeting 
for school committee. These ladies were 
Mrs. M. A. Webb, Mrs. Helen A. Hicks, 
Mrs. F. M. Spooner. As a result of their 
inquiry, eight women decided to register, 
and vote at the coming town meeting. 
This is an excellent beginning for the Pe- 
tersham Grange. The farmers have the 
rights of women largely in their own 
hands, and when they will, they can carry 
the measure. 











Cooking, 
Heating 
and Power 


AT $1.00 PER 1,000 FT. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
he day-time, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, 
measured through separate meters, as above 
stated. 


Cas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, 
RESTAURANTS and HOTELS, Gas at $1.00 
per Thousand is cheaper in money cost than 
Coal, and by its use the saving in Time and 
Labor, and the great advantage of freedom 
from smoke, dirt and ashes, will quickly repay 
the Consumers for the moderate outlay required 
to make the change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be operated 
to their fullest capacity at a cost of from One to 
Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels and 
restaurants can |e equipped for cooking exclu- 
sively by gas, at the same cost in proportion to 
the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARIMENTS where 
steam or furnace heat is not supplied, or to 
supplement such heat in the coldest weather, 
and as a substitute for steam and furnace heat 
in the mild weather, GAS HEATERS are 
economical and convenient. They are furnished 
as GAS LOGS, OPEN GRATES, STOVES and 
HOT WATER RADIATORS, and in a great 
variety of styles from the plainest to the most 
ornamental and artistic. In price they range 
from $4 to $40, and cost from One Cent to Three 
Cents per Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many business 








uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY MANV- | 


FACTURERS, TINSMITHS and CANNING | 


FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE-FOUN- 
DERs, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and many 
others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES from One to Fifty horse- 
power are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour, per horse-power. 

In many locations and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most Convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





FULL INFORMATION as to the ad- 
vantages of the use of Gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given 
at the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, 
NO. 22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in 
gas stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT C0., 
ByF . ADDIOKS, 
reasurer. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
- No Alkalies 


a) Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. oa 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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SCROFULA, whether heredi or ac- 
quired, is thoroughly expelled from the 
blood by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


H O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH........ 


Proprietor and Manager 








MONDAY, FEB. 13th, LAST WEEK. 


JOHN DREW, 
THE MASKED BALL, 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Feb. 20th.—Nart. C. Goopwin in “A GILDED 
FOOL.”’ Seats on sale Tuesday, Feb. 14th, 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 
Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
FEB. 13, ELEVENTH WEEK 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager 





Third Week Beginning Feb. 13th, 


Francis Wilson Opera Co. 


THE LION TAMER. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON -+-see Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


WEEK FEB. 13th, 


“A NUTMEG MATCH.” 
GEO. H. LLOYD, 
See 

















OPTICIAN, 
_@ 357 Washington St., 
ag G7 BOSTON. 





Maker of the Best 


z SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES 


Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. ¢2@™ Please note 
initials Geo. H., and number, 357. 


No More 
Chapped PF .nds. 


All the Pain and Viscomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 












Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Clive Oil. 

Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send 3 Two Cent Stamps for Samples. 








( THIS IS THE , 
\ ROUNDED RIB 
» ON HOLDING EDGES 


* Hose Supporter — the 
-\ reason why it can- 
\ not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters 






















pS must 
mos 
com- - There 
fortable , 
and sen- . are 
sible hose g 
supporter. y countless, 
/ and worth- 
less imita- 
tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 
All gen- 
uine War- 
rens have 
‘stamped. on 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Meeeeeooeworeyv 
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“THE WOMEN WHO WENT TO THE 
FIELD.” 


BY CLARA BARTON. 

[Read at the Farewell Reception and Banquet by 
the Ladies of Potomac Corps, at Willard’s Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., in response to the toast “The 
Women who went to the Field.’’| 
The women who went to the field, you say; 

The women who went to the field; and pray 

What did they go for ?—just to be in the way? 

They’d not know the difference betwixt work 
and play. 

And what did they know about war, anyway? 

What could they do?—of what use could they 


be? 

They would scream at the sight of a gun, don’t 
you see? 

Just fancy them round where the bugle-notes 
play, 


And the long roll is bidding us on to the fray. 

Imagine their skirts mong artillery wheels, 

And watch for their flutter as they flee "cross the 
fields 

When the charge is rammed home and the fire 
belches hot; 

They never will wait for the answering shot. 

They would faint at the first drop of blood in 
their sight. 

What fun for us boys,—(ere we enter the fight) ! 

They might pick some lint, and tear up some 
sheets, 

And make us some jellies, and send on their 
sweets, 

And knit some soft socks for Uncle Sam’s shoes, 

And write us some letters, and tell us the news. 

And thus it was settled, by common consent, 

Of husbands, or brothers, or whoever went, 

That the place for the women was in their own 
homes, 

There to patiently wait until victory comes. 

But later it chanced —just how, no one knew— 

That the lines slipped a bit, and some ’gan to 
crowd through ; 

And they went,—where did they go?—Ah! 
where did they not? 

Show us the battle, the field, or the spot 

Where the groans of the wounded rang out on 
the air 

That her ear caught it not, and her hand was not 
there; 

Who wiped the death sweat from the cold, clam 
my brow, 

And sent home the message :—‘‘’Tis well with 
him now;” 

Who watched in the tents whilst the fever fires 
burned, 

And the pain-tossing limbs in agony turned, 

And wet the parched tongue, calmed delirium’s 
strife 

Till the dying lips murmured, ‘‘My mother,” 
“My wife.” 

And who were they all ?—They were many, my 
men: 

Their records were kept by no tabular pen: 

They exist in traditions from father to son, 

Who recalls, in dim memory, now here and 
there one. 

A few names were writ, and by chance live 
to-day ; 

But’s a perishing record, fast fading away. 

Of those we recall, there are scarcely a score, 

Dix, Dame, Bickerdyke, Edson, Harvey and 
Moore, 

Fales Wittenmeyer, Gilson, Safford and Lee, 

And poor Cutter, dead in the sands of the sea; 

And Frances D. Gage, our “‘Aunt Fanny” of old, 

Whose voice rang for freedom when freedom 
was sold; 

And Husband, and Etheridge, and Harlan and 
Case, 

Livermore, Alcott, Hancock and Chase, 

And Turner, and Hawley, and Potter, and Hall. 

Ah! the list grows apace, as they come at the 
call. 

Did these women quail at the sight of a gun? 

Will some soldier tell us of one he saw run? 

Will he glance at the boats on the great western 
flood, 

At Pittsburg and Shiloh, did they faint at the 
blood ? 

And the brave wife of Grant stood there with 
them then, 

And her calm stately presence gave strength to 
his men. 

And Marie of Logan: she went with them too; 

A bride, scarcely more than a sweetheart, ‘tis 
true. 

Her young cheek grows pale when the bold 
troopers ride ; 

Where the ‘Black Eagle’’ soars, she is close at 


his side, 
She staunches his blood, cools the fever-burnt 


breath ; 
And the wave of her hand stays the Angel of 
Death; 
She nurses him back, and restores once again 
To both army and state the great leader of men. 
She has smoothed his black plumes and laid 


them to sleep, 
Whilst the angels above them their high vigils 


keep: 

And she sits here alone, with the snow on her 
brow— 

Your cheers for her, Comrades! 
for her now! 


Three cheers 


[At this point, as by one impulse, every man 
in the room sprang to his feet, and, led by Gen. 
W. W. Dudley, gave three rousing cheers, while 
Mrs. Logan, with her white head bent low, 
vainly sought to stop the fast-falling tears.] 
And these were the women who went tothe war: 
The women of question; what did they go for? 
Because in their hearts God had planted the seed 
Of pity for woe, and help for its need ; 

They saw, in high purpose, a duty to do, 

And the armor of right broke the barriers 
through. 

Uninvited, unaided, unsanctioned ofttimes, 

With pass, or without it, they pressed on the 
lines ; 

They pressed, they implored, 
lines through, 

And that was ‘‘the ranning’’ the men saw them 
do. 


"tll they ran the 








*Twas hindrance, and pain, and effort, and cost ; 

But through these came knowledge—knowledge 
is power,— 

And never again in the deadliest hour 

Of war or of peace shall we be so beset 

To accomplish the purpose our spirits have met. 

And what would they do if war came again? 

The scarlet cross floats where all was blank then. 

They would bind on their ‘‘brassards’’* and 
march to the fray, 

And the man liveth not who could say to them 
nay; 

They would stand with you now as they stood 
with you then,— 

The nurses, consolers and saviors of men. 


* The insignia and arm-band of the Red Cross 
worn upon the field. 
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A PRAIRIE VALENTINE. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 

Spring came early on the Kansas 
prairie, and although February was not 
half gone, Bertha wore no wraps, and 
kicked her shoes gayly through the 
brown grasses as she returned from the 
little school-house to her equally small 
home. 

‘The teacher is awful good to me,” she 
thought; and she looked back to see if 
the school-house was still in sight. 

The leader of the school, Annie Marsh, 
was ‘‘good” to all her pupils, but par- 
ticularly to Bertha, whose wistful eyes 
and eagerness to learn had won her heart. 
Annie, like her favorite, was compara- 
tively a stranger there. She had taken up 
a government claim, and was teaching 
school while she lived out the prescribed 
time of residence. 

‘*Oh, Bertha, hurry!” It was the 
mother standing beside the settler’s cabin, 
waving a yellow envelope. 

“It’s a telegram!” she excitedly cried 
as the daughter drew near. ‘The boy 
said it was important, but he had twenty 
miles back to go, and didu’t stay to find 
Miss Marsh. You’ll have to take it to her ; 
it’s from her folks somewhere.” 

Quickly the willing feet returned over 
the path, seeking the little cabin of the 
schoolmistress. 

Annie read the message with a hard, 
white face, and then she said, ‘It’s from 
home. My mother is very ill, and I must 
go.” 

‘**Shall I send father over with a team?” 

“No, I'll go home with you.” 

She did, and two hours later Bertha’s 
father was driving the teacher to the 
station, a score of miles away. 

There was a neighborhood festival at 
the church on the prairie a week later, 
but Bertha did not go. She would not 
tell why, but declared she did not wish to, 
and with a light heart watched father, 
mother, and brother Clive drive away. 

When they were a moving speck on the 
level plain, she went to the barn to see if 
the horses were all right, and then, going 
to the cabin, prepared for a day of un- 
alloyed happiness. It was so warm that 
she needed no fire, and she took from a 
hiding - place a green-covered book, and 
propped herself up in the big rocking- 
chair to read. It was ‘David Copper- 
field,” one of a little armful of volumes 
the teacher had loaned her, and hour after 
hour she lived the life of the famed 
struggler against fate. 

At last, when the sun had fallen half 
way down in the west, she began to get 
things mixed. Was the sound that 
hummed in her ears the blowing of the 
prairie wind, or the rolling of the waters 
where Steerforth was preparing for his 
fatal plunge? She pondered over it a 
while, and nodded—nodded—nodded. 

Suddenly voices just outside aroused her. 
Peeping through the thin muslin curtains, 
she saw two wide-hatted men on horse- 
back just dismounting at the well to 
water their ponies. 

‘Of course it’s a mighty good one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land,’ drawled 
one, as if in answer to something his 
companion had said. 

‘*And also mighty easy to get.” 

‘“*But the girl has lived on it long 
enough to take it with a government 
title, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, lived there long enough; but she 
aint plowed enough land. There must be 
forty acres broke, and she hain’t got 
more than thirty-seven. The plow broke 
down or something, and the job was never 
finished.” 

‘So the girl aint there?” 

**No, she’s closed school and gone to 
her folks somewhere.” 

Bertha’s heart gave a quick leap. 

‘*Then the claim’s ours. The time for 
the plowing expires to-day. We'll be on 
hand early in the morning and finish the 
job for her, eh?” 

The man gave his long whip a crack, 
and the horses started ona canter, rapidly 
taking the two conspirators away. 

The stout-hearted listener’s cheek 
burned with indignation. She knew the 
men meant the teacher’s claim. How 
could she save it? 

A sudden determination came to her. 


"Twas a hampered work, its worth largely lost; 





Putting on her heavy cloak, she ran to the 


barn. The big horses were eating quietly 
in their stalls. Although midwinter, the 
sulky plow was standing by, many of the 
farmers, including her father, having 
been plowing during the past few days. 
She knew how to manage the implement, 
having often filled the driver’s seat for 
her father. 

She led out the Forses, and mounting an 
overturned barrel, ifted the heavy har- 
nesses to their backs, and in a moment 
was driving them o1 a slow trot across 
the thick-sodded prairie toward the teach- 
er’s claim. It was only mid-afternoon, 
apd as she 3et the plow into the soft 
earth she felt sure she could accomplish 
her task before sunset. 

Three acres! A quick calculation told 
her that it meant but sixteen feet across 
the long field reaching from side to side 
of the farm. The government does not 
require very careful plowing, and she set 
the plow at its widest limit, touched the 
eager horses with the whip, and was off. 

Back and forth, to and fro, they went; 
the dark chocolate-colored furrow rolled 
like a ribbon from the ploughshare, and 
as the work went on the intrepid driver 
felt an honest pride in heraccomplishment, 
as well as pleasure in being able to save 
her teacher’s claim. It was sunset, and 
there was one more furrow necessary. 
Bravely she set out on it, and the now 
sweaty horses made the sulky plow fairly 
whiz on its way across the plain. As 
they turned at the lower end of the claim 
and started back, the driver saw shadowy 
forms gathering near the starting-place. 
For a moment she was frightened. Alone 
on the prairie, she feared it might be the 
men whose conversation she had over- 
heard. ‘Then she noticed that there was 
a wagon—yes, and a buggy, and she 
pushed on faster than ever. A good 
farmer would hardly have indorsed the 
plowing she did on that trip, but there 
was no disposition to criticize it. 

As she came nearer the end of the fur- 
row, she saw that not only were there two 
vehicles, but a half-dozen, and her father 
was waiting to lift her down from her 
seat. 

**Well, little girl,” said he, with a puz- 
zled look, ‘‘what does this mean ?”’ 

“TI was just finishing my work. That 
makes the forty acres, and the teacher’s 
claim is hers.” 

‘**] don’t understand.” 

Rapidly she told him the events of the 
afternoon, and pointed with a little pride 
at the freshly plowed earth. 

‘“*Bravo!” called one of the crowd of 
settlers that had gathered about. ‘*That’s 
what I call grit!” 

‘Tell you what,” the sturdy young set- 
tler went on, ‘‘let’s fix up a paper certify- 
ing to the number of acres and all sign it, 
so that the teacher can get her deed with- 
out any bother.” 

No quicker said than done, and in a 
moment the men and women were affixing 
their rude signatures to the few lines of 
writing. 

“Do you know what this day is?” 
asked the settleragain. ‘‘It’s the 14th of 
February—St. Valentine’s Day. If the 
teacher was only here, what a good valen- 
tinethis paper would make her! It’s a 
sure title to the best claim in this section.”’ 

As he spoke, a figure stepped out of the 
buggy in the rear of the little gathering 
and came forward. It was the teacher, 
Annie Marsh. 

“*T suppose I can accept it now that I 
am here?’ she laughed. “I was fortu- 
nate in finding the sick ones improving, 
and I returned at once—just in time, too, 
it seems.” 

The paper was handed her, and then 
somebody proposed three cheers for the 
teacher. 

‘*Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” rang out 
in the clear, still air. 

‘‘And now three for the little girl!” 
exclaimed the settler. 

They were given with a will. The 
teacher, with Bertha, was driven on to 
her cabin, and the settlers turned home- 
ward through the twilight. 

‘It was the best valentine I ever saw,” 
said Annie to her little friend, ‘‘and [ 
have you to thank for it.” 

The anger of the two men who drove 
up to the claim the next morning with a 
plow in their wagon, only to find them- 
selves too late, can be imagined. 

Bertha was bold enough to call to them 
from the porch to ‘‘come and see Miss 
Annie’s valentine, if you don’t think it is 
good measure,” but they did not accept 
the invitation.— Christian Union. 


DONATIONS FOR 80) SOUTHERN WORK. 


Miss Laura Clay, 78 78 North Broadway, 
Lexington, Ky., chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the National-American W. S 
A. on Southern Work, wishes to acknowl- 
edge the following donations for the work 
of that committee: Mrs. Cornelia H. 
Carey, Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, East Orange, N. J., $1; Mrs. 





Mary A. Davis, Washington, D. C., $5; 
Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, Washington, D. 
C., $5; Mrs. Marian H. Skidmore, Lily 
Dale, N. Y., $20; Miss Eliza Titus Ward, 
Washington, D. C., $5. Also the follow- 
ing pledges: Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, Bos- 
ton, $20; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Somerton, 
Pa., $5. The following donations of lit- 
erature have also been promised: Four 
copies of the Illinois Suffragist, by Mrs. 
Mary Barnes, of Illinois, and from the 
respective editors, one hundred copies of 
the Woman’s Recorder, Toledo, O.; one 
hundred copies of the American and Busi- 
ness Woman’s Journal, New York; seven 
hundred copies of the Woman’s Column, 
Boston ; six hundred leaflets, ‘‘A Solution 
of the Southern Question,” from H. B. 
Blackwell; and two thousand National 
Bulletins, ‘*‘Why Democratic Women Want 
to Vote,” from Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 


_ +o 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman’s Federation, founded in 
France in January of last year, has just 
jssued its annual report. Among the re- 
sults obtained by one year’s work are: 
First, the admission of women to the gov- 
ernment departments and management of 
benevolent institutions; second, their ad- 
mission to professorshipsof nursing ; third, 
their eligibility for medical posts in vari- 
ous benevolent institutions. 


The reform committee of the Woman’s 
Club of Chicago has, through judicious 
and persistent efforts, caused a greatly 
needed change to be made in the methods 
of dealing with delinquent boys. Hither- 
to boys accused of crime and bound over 
by a justice of the peace have been thrust 
into the county jail, and kept there indefi- 
nitely. Often weeks would stretch into 
months before the case would be tried, 
and in the meanwhile the unfortunate lad 
would be thrown into promiscuous asso- 
ciation with the other inmates, many of 
whom are hardened and incorrigible. In 
this way the county jail has been turned 
into a school for crime. The club com- 
mittee has induced the criminal court 
judges to set apart Friday and Saturday 
of each week as special days forthe prompt 
hearing of this class of cases. 


Sorosis, of Cleveland, O., lately gave 
a ‘‘Luncheon of Nations,’ which was a 
brilliant event. The tables, six in num- 
ber, were decorated so as to be symbolic 
of America, Spain, England, Greenland, 
Italy and France. Noted women of each 
nation were represented by theclub mem- 
bers. Mrs. W. G. Rose, president of 
Sorosis, presided. The luncheon was fol- 
lowed by toasts, recitations and music. 
The toasts were responded to as follows: 
‘The Women of Tangier,” Mrs. Cady 
Stanley; ‘*‘The Women of Canada,” Mrs. 
A. G. Upham; ‘'Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
Mrs. N. A. Gilbert; “A greeting to the 
men of the World’s Fair,” Mrs. N. Coe 
Stewart; ‘*The Twentieth Century,” Mrs. 
J.W. Giggons, and ‘**The Women of the 
World’s Fair,’ Mrs. M. C. Hickman. The 
statue of the World’s Fair is emblematic, 
said Mrs. Hickman. It is the figure of a 
woman surmounting the world and held 
up by an eagle with outspread wings 
ready to bear her ‘‘no telling how much 
higher.” 

The Women’s New Century Guild of 
Philadelphia keeps two ‘‘women tinkers” 
employed, who go from the house of one 
member to another, as wanted. They re- 
make and lay carpets, cover furniture, 
turn old gowns and make over clothes. 
The guild also has women who will take 
charge of a luncheon or dinner, using the 
resources of the house as far as they will 
go, and acting, in regard to the menu, the 
table service and other arrangements, 
either under direction of the mistress of 
the house or independently of her, as she 
may wish. F. M. A. 


STUDY FOR KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 

1. Responses to Roll Call, quotations 
from newspapers regarding the legisla- 
tive situation. 

2. Ten minute paper stating the steps 
by which the present legislative condi- 
tions were reached. 

a. How came the two Houses of Repre- 
sentatives to be organized? On what do 
the Republicans base their claim to or- 
ganize the House? On what do the Pop- 
ulists base their claim to organize the 
House? 

Lb. What is the law for organization of 
the House? 

c. Describe the working of the two 
Houses of Representatives as at present | 
organized. 

d. What about the validity of legisla- 
tion under such circumstances? 

e. By what steps could they get out of | 
the muddle? If the Populist House were | _ 
to yield, what would be the effect upon 
the Senatorship of Judge John Martin? 

J. Since the Governor and Senate have 
recognized the House organized by the 


Populists, what would be the effect of a 
decision of the Supreme Court affirming 
the legality of the Republican organiza- 
tion? 

3. Discussion of the paper. 


" 
or— 


SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Suffrage club of Portland 
held its regular monthly meeting, Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 14, Dr. J. L. Hersom 
in the chair. Mrs. Matt. S. Hughes read 
| a logical and convincing paper on ‘‘Why 
Suffrage should be extended to Women.’’ 
It was printed in full in the Evening Ex- 
press, and received favorable comment 
from the press in general. Mrs. Helen 
B. C. Beedy, of Farmington, Me., and Dr. 
| A. M. Beecher, of Newton, Mass., gave 
brief but eloquent addresses. Several 
new names were added to the list of mem- 
bers. The petition for municipal suffrage 
is being quite generally signed. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the State Suffrage Association, an appro- 
priation was voted for representation at 
the coming Exposition. The following 
executive committee was elected to serve 
with the officers: 


Mrs. M. T. W. Merrill, Mrs. J. E. McDowell, 
Mrs. Matt. S. Hughes, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Portland; Mrs. Abbie A. C. Peaslee, Auburn ; 
Mrs. Sara F. Hamilton, Saco; Mrs. F. y. 
Robbins, Woodford. 


Maine was represented at the National 
Convention by Mrs. H. J. Bailey, State 
Treasurer, and Miss E. U. Yates, of Round 


Pond. E. H. O. 
: a _ 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Michigan Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion held a mid-year meeting in Charlotte, 
Mich., on Jan. 17, holding two business 
sessions and one public meeting. The 
souvenir book which had been contem- 
plated for the World’s Fair was given up 
for that occasion on account of insufficient 
time in which to prepare it. The idea, 
however, of making a book which shall 
record the work of Michigan women in 
helping to our present civilization is still 
held, and the book will come later. 

Not a few women who have made for 
themselves world-wide reputations have 
been Michigan women. Among these 
are Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. M. 
French-Sheldon, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Rose Hartwick ‘Thorpe, Alice B. 
Stockham and Sojourner Truth. 

The association decided to have a life- 
size oil portrait of Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
of Kalamazoo, made for the Michigan 
Building. Mrs. Stone is honorary presi- 
dent of the M. W.P. A., and has been a 
newspaper writer for more than fifty 
years. She has been a teacher for as long 
a time, has been abroad many times with 
classes of American women pupils, has 
always interested herself in the higher 
education of women, and it was largely 
through her efforts that Michigan Univer- 
sity was opened to women. She has 
founded scores of woman’s clubs, and is 
often spoken of as ‘‘the mother of woman’s 
clubs in the West.” In view of all these 
facts, it seems eminently fitting that her 
noble work should be recognized by this 
tribute. 

Two delightful social evenings were 
spent at the home of Mrs. Belle M. Berry, 
president of the association, and at the 
last of these and the one public meeting 
the following toasts and papers were 
given: Topics of Newspaper Wit, Mrs. 
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This merit is given 

Strengt 3 Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
by the fact that it 

Economy, 3. preparea by a 
A Peculiar Combination, Propor- 
n tion and Process known only to 

H Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative ° by which the full 
medicinal power of all the 
Power ingredients used is retained. 
j oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
all over the country testify to 

wonderful benefit derived 

Doses from it. If you suffer from 


any disease or 


One Dollar affection caused 
Be Sure woos sarsapariiia. 
To Cet 


Hoots 


by all 


druggists. C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Kate E. Ward, see Journal ; 
Woman Editor, Mrs. Ethlyn T. Clough, 
Brooklyn Exponent; The Mound Builders 
of Michigan, Miss Myrta B. Castle, Youth's 
Instructor, Battle Creek; Manners of 
Women Reporters, Miss Florence M. 
Brooks, Jackson Patriot ; Writing Adver- 
tisements—A Special Art, Miss Georgia 
Frances Kidder, Kalamazoo Daily Tele- 
graph ; How can Newspaper Women Best 
Elevate the Tone of Public Opinion, Mrs. 
Irena T. Jones, Mid-Continent Magazine, 
Lansing; Practical Helps Gathered from 
the Bay View ‘‘School for Writers,”’ Mrs. 
Lavilla E. Allen, Hillsdale; What Should 
a Woman’s Press Association do for 
Women, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Grand 
Traverse Herald ; Woman’s Work in Con- 
nection with the Columbian Exposition, 
Miss Octavia W. Bates, Detroit. 

When the Michigan W. P. A. was organ- 
ized in July, 1890, the newspaper and 
magazine writers scattered over the State 
knew next to nothing about each other, 
and scarcely any one knew there were a 
dozen such workers in the State. To-day 
the Association has a membership of fifty, 
and the pleasure and benefit have been 
immeasurable which have come of finding 
one another out, of talking over subjects 
of mutual interest, and the spiritual and 
intellectual uplift growing out of close 
contact with such noble women as Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, Miss E. L. Shaw (one of the 
founders of Wide Awake) and many others. 

A large representation was present at 
this meeting, and nine new names 
were added to the membership. B. 


——— 
CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Allow me to make a correction of one 
statement in your obituary of General 
Butler. He did not secure the opening of 
the Federal Courts to women. The bill 
which did that was introduced by a Dem- 
ocratic Representative, Col. John Mont- 
gomery Glover, of Missouri, a truly chiv- 
alrous gentleman. It was reported by the 
chairman of the Democratic House Com- 
mittee, Hon. J. Proctor Knott, now Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky,who also showed a chiv- 
alrous spirit in the matter. Another 
Democratic member, prominent and ac- 
tive in the matter, was Hon. Scott Lord, 
now deceased, of Utica, New York, part- 
ner of Roscoe Conkling. The Republican 
member most active in promoting the 
matter was Hon. George F. Hoar, now 
Senator from Massachusetts. The Demo- 
cratic Representatives passed the bill at 
the instance of these gentlemen, seconded 
by a powerful lobby (mainly of ladies, but 
including the undersigned), by a majority 
of more than two to one. The Senate 
passed it by a two-thirds vote, at the in- 
stance of Senator A. A. Sargent, of Cali- 
fornia, Republican, and Senator Joseph 
E. McDonald, of Indiana, Democrat. 
President R. B. Hayes, just deceased, 
signed the bill at once, and Mrs. Hayes 
sent Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood her con- 
gratulations. The Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Court of Claims, 
which had refused to admit Mrs. Lock- 
wood before, altered their rules at once 
and admitted her to their bars. Gen. 
Butler took no particular part in the mat- 
ter, and I think was not in Congress at 
the time. This was in 1879, and he was 
then expecting to run for President, as he 
did the following year. 

As the writer fought shoulder to shoul- 
der with Mrs. Lockwood during the five 
years’ agitation that preceded the passage 
of this bill, and as he resided in Washing- 
ton, and was her confidential helper in the 
fight all that time, he knows what he is 
talking about. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

54 William Street, N. Y., Jan. 23. 
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THE LAWS OF MAINE. 


CASTINE, ME., JAN. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Greely’s letter from Ellsworth, 
published in the JOURNAL of Jan. 14, 
contains errors which I regret to see. Let 
me quote her words: 

In the Dirigo State, everything that 
calls himself a man, if he knows enough 
not to go on all fours, has the ballot— 
idiots, lunatics, paupers, criminals—black, 
white, and gray. The only bar to suffrage 
in the State is sex. 

The first section of the second article 
of the Constitution of Maine, as adopted 
by vote of the people in December, 1819, 
reads as follows: 

Every male citizen of the United States, of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards, ex- 
cepting paupers, persons under guardianship, 
and Indians not taxed, having his residence 
established in this State for the term of three 
months next preceding any election, shall be an 
elector for Governor, Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

There are some additional provisions in 
regard to the rights of students in semi- 
naries and persons in United States mili- 
tary service. 

An amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted at the last September election, 
reads as follows: 


The 
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No person shall have the right to vote, or be 
eligible to office under the Constitution of the 
State, who shall not be able to read the Consti- 
tution in the English language, and write his 
name; provided, however, that the provisions of 
this amendment shall not apply to any person 
prevented by a physical disability from comply- 
ing with its requisitions, nor to any person who 
now has the right to vote, nor to any person 
who shall be sixty years of age or upwards at 
the time the amendment shall take effect. 


It appears, therefore, that ever since | 


Maine has been a State, paupers, idiots | 
and lunatics under guardianship, Indians 
not taxed, and, by the necessity of the 
case, criminals convicted and under con- 
finement, have been deprived of the bal- 
lot; also that hereafter no person can be 
admitted to the right of suffrage who is 


unable to read the Constitution in the | 


English language and write his name, 
unless he is physically disqualified or is 
over sixty years of age at the present 
time. 

Here are several important and pre- 


sumably well known bars to suffrage be- | 


sides sex; and the educational amend- 
ment surely takes away any ground for 
the charge which Mrs. Greely makes of 
unfairness in inserting the same provision 
in a request for municipal suffrage for 
women. 

There are good and sufficient reasons 
why the laws in regard to guardianship 
and the widow’s rights in wild lands, 
quoted by Mrs. Greely, should be modi- 
fied, though the probability that any man 
would convert all of his property into 
wild lands, for the sake of making his wife 
a pauper, is very slight. The writer of 
this, for more than forty years, has be- 
lieved and advocated the doctrine that 
women should be admitted to the right of 
suffrage on the same terms as men. Law 
and custom still submit women to much 
inequality and injustice; but it is neither 
expedient or right to magnify it unduly; 
or to negligently cast reproach on a State 
for reasons which a very slight research | 
would show not to be in existence. 

G. H. W. 
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MRS. 
OLUTION. 


To the Junior Editor of the Journal: 

In the JOURNAL of Jan. 28, in your 
review of the late Washington convention, 
you express a regret at the introduction 
of a resolution for opening the World’s | 
Fair on Sunday, as wholly foreign to the 
woman suffrage platform. 

In that connection, you quote the ex- 


ample of Wendell Phillips, in his objec- | 


tion to the discussion of marriage and 
divorce on the woman suffrage platform 
in a convention held in 1860. Unfortu- 
nately for your purpose, Mr. Phillips’ po- 
sition on that occasion was wholly unten- 
able. If the junior editor and her readers 
will turn to the Woman Suffrage History, 
Vol. I., Chap. XIV., they will see the 


whole debate, and that Mr. Phillips was | 


not sustained by the facts in the case, or 


a single speaker on the platform ; even Mr. | 


Garrison protested, and Miss Anthony 
made one of the best impromptu speeches 
she ever made in her life. Mr. Phillips’ 
rather audacious proposition, ina woman’s 
convention, to sweep the whole subject 
from the platform, and not allow it to 
appear on the records, was lost by an 
overwhelming vote by the convention. 
Mr. Phillips based his action on the 
assertion that ‘tthe laws of marriage and 
divorce bore equally on man and woman,” 
therefore, they were not legitimate sub- 


jects for discussion in a suffrage conven- | 


tion. As all the speakers on the platform 
knew that the laws differed essentially for 
husbands and wives, we were amazed at 
his assertion. ‘Phe day after the conven- 


tion, I published a long summary of the | 
laws in the New York Tribune, showing | 


their injustice towards women (found in 
Chapter XIV.) 

As I was responsible for this discus- 
sion, upwards of thirty years ago,and have 
received innumerable letters from fugitive 
wives, thanking me for the brave, true 
thoughts called out on that occasion, I feel 
that time has vindicated the action of the 
convention. 

I will not ask space in your columns to 
vindicate the wisdom of the resolution I 
have tried to pass two years in succession 
in the suffrage convention, in favor of 
opening the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Thirty years more of experience may 
teach women that there is an intimate 


connection between their subject condi- | 


tion and the popular theology, and that 


they have a far deeper reason than man | 
has for striving to preserve the secular | 


nature of our government. 


Can it be that the only political organ- | 


ization of women that we have had, of 
fifty years’ standing, may not protest on 
the suffrage platform against an act of 
Congress that strikes at one of the most 
vital principles of our government ? 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
26 West 61st Street, New York, Feb. 1. 
[If Wendell Phillips was mistaken in 
his facts, i. e., if at that time the divorce 
law was not the same for men and for 
women, of course his argument falls to 


STANTON ON THE SUNDAY RES- | 


the ground. But, if so, the cases at once 
cease to be parallel; for whether the 
World’s Fair be opened or closed to the 
public on Sunday, no one proposes to 
make any discrimination between men 
and women in the matter. 
| The chapter in the “History of Woman 
| Suffrage” referred to by Mrs. Stanton 
| shows that the resolution in favor of free 
| divorce, offered at that convention in 1860, 
| was not passed. Apparently the senti- 
ment of the convention was so decidedly 
| adverse to it that no effort was even made 
to pass it. The discussion hinged on the 
question whether the fact that such a 
resolution had been offered, together with 
the-.speeches made for and against it, 
should be expunged from the records. 
Mr. Phillips moved that they be expunged. 
Mr. Garrison and the majority of the con- 
vention were entirely opposed to passing 
resolutions in favor of free divorce at a 
woman’s rights convention, but thought 





that the records should state the facts— | 


i. e., that such a resolution was introduced 
and discussed, but was not adopted. 

So far as I am aware, it is years since an 
attempt has been made in any woman’s 
rights convention, either State or national, 
to pass resolutions in favor of free divorce, 
Resolutions are often passed that the 
| laws of marriage and divorce should be 
made exactly equal for husbands and 
wives, and that on questions which so 
vitally concern women, women ought to 
be allowed to vote. But it seems to be 
now the settled conviction of the majority 
that resolutions in favor of either easy or 
difficult divorce would be out of place in 
an Association organized to secure woman 
suffrage. To me, a resolution protesting 
against closing the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day seems equally out of place; although 
| personally I am entirely in favor of hav- 
| ing the Fair grounds open on Sunday. 

A. 8. B.] 
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| A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 

| for sale at cost at the office af the Woman's Jour- 

| NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

| Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 

| of the same kind, at WomANn’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNa. Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

| Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


| for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
| Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
| W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
* The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by | 


| Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. ° 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
| The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
| by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
| Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
| Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
| Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
| B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 
| Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 
Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by 8S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 














BE DEGEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 

























MEDICAL REG GISTER. 


The only Regular Medical Getiese in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course ‘of Fay O It is well established, 

den from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Send for a 


Woman’s “Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session gyenet O October Ist; ending May 
Three years’ graded ¢ Lectures, Quizzes, v, ee. 
by Work, ond full Clinical eet. Students 
also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ag od York. For announcements 


and information iE Bi 
Bay M. D., Dean, 
Second Avenue, New York. 





LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park ees My 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peptentanty diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 

ce. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE : 
204 Neponset Avenue, 








Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








Out Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 





P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 














NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others. 


Ce My mae - 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

Allothers are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of their edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
SLIVER in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 
the horse. 

The above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail, 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on receipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL 60,, 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


- TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 














IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
| WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. LU N C H 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 


| Avon and Bedford Sts, Boston. 


“Macvind GREK 
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Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
f Miss ANNA ELLA CAR We gather of the q+ of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPA N. The work 
gempioted, and has been Lm! by subscription. The 
on is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
cotagiied from, Fasaily and Congressional records, 
t may be ordered ¢ WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bootes, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 














For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG + 

LIVER Saw tay ont take ony Ee ae 
PILLS not much ty 4 bay mone pellets. 
BROWN & co.’s The best and most 


WINE OF COCA, 48% 225 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 
t lent at reasonable pote, 








Mesgitne His Habit Cured in 10 
0 | days. VP aed till cured. 
OR. J.ST PHEN Lebanon,QOhia. 


Per tr 
Location central to L estretail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 











A DREAM, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I read in the papers of Tuesday last 
that the petitioners for woman’s franchise 
would appear before the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Feb. 1, 1893. After going to 
bed that night, I lay pondering what 


possible new arguments the petitioners | 
could bring to bear upon the committee, | 


after having stated them in printed and 
in spoken words for more than thirty 
years. 
had this remarkable dream : 

It was sunrise, «hen a patrol-wagon 
appeared before my house. ‘I'wo police- 


men alighted, and, using a private key, | at its source. 
entered, and without allowing me to com- | Mitigate this evil. 


plete my toilet, took me, half dressed, 
and placed me on the wagon, and the trio 
were hastily driven to the State House. 
I was escorted up the broad steps directly 
into the assembly room, where sat hun- 
dreds of men in all kinds of positions 
before their desks, with their faces turned 
towards the Speaker’s desk, behind which 
I stood, and at once delivered the follow- 
ing speech : 

‘Gentlemen, I want to vote, and so do 
all the women whom I know. Now, at 
the bottom of your hearts, you are fully 
conscious that we women are persons, 
human beings; that we understand what 
is right and wrong as well as you do 
You also recall that when you were at 
home and young, you went to your 
mothers to seek their opinion, or advice, 
or judgment, and not by any means always 
to your fathers. You also are aware that 
the wife you have at home is often a great 
deal wiser, has often a finer and more 
correct judgment than you, and you uti- 
lize these opinions of hers, more or less, 
to your own advantage. Even those of 
you who are aware that the wife of your 
choice is silly in many non-essential points, 
know that she nevertheless is often feared 
by you, especially when you have entered 
upon some speculation which has turned 
out badly. You are afraid to tell the 
truth to this silly wife upon whom you 
look down. And why do you fear? Be- 
cause you think she may say: ‘Why, 
John,’ or ‘Dick, how could you suppose 
that this would or could succeed, when’ 
—and then follow good reasons against 
your plan. You know all this, and every 
one of you is at this moment recalling to 
mind some instance of the kind. Yet, 
against your better convictions, you will 
persist that women cannot know what is 
best for the common weal of humanity. 

‘*‘Let me tell you that it is against your 
better selves, against your truest convic- 
tions, that you vote against the franchise 
for women, simply because you think it 
inexpedient, inconvenient, and because 
you fear each other’s opinion and ridicule, 
if in the end it should turn out that 
women do better than you have done. 

‘‘Now, you know how uncomfortable it 
is to blush, even for a moment. Well, 
you are all believers in immortality; 
therefore I tell you that your souls will 
blush through all eternity; for when, in 
that heavenly sphere, you meet the souls 
of women on an equal footing, and see 
how the Lord makes no distinction be- 
tween your souls and theirs, you will feel 


Thus thinking I fell asleep, and | they are a real source of danger. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1893. 











home comfort, and of her own and her 
children’s vitality. 

In conclusion, Miss Coman touches 
upon a growing evil that more than any 
| other is threatening the permanency of 
‘the home. She says: 


For the single woman who must earn 
her own living, the large industrial op- 
portunities of to-day are an unmixed 
good, but to the married woman whose 
**men-folks” are thriftless or incompetent, 
They 

make it too easy for a man to fall back 
upon his wife when temporarily thrown 
| out of work. If the occasional necessity 
| becomes a habit, the home life is poisoned 
We may do something to 
Babies may be tended 
| in day-nurseries and kindergartens. The 
| out-of-school hours of the older children 
may be provided for in play-grounds and 
children’s clubs. The mothers’ club may 
do something to make up for neglected 
girlhood. Legislation nee A improve the 
conditions of labor. But when all is done, 
we have not met the fundamental lack. 
We have not restored the home. We can- 
not do this till we have restored the 
mother to the home. Here is a problem 
not to be solved in a day. It is the sad- 
dest, darkest charge against the present 
industrial system. F. M. A. 

—————~oe—__-_— 


RHODA HOPEWELL ON SUFFRAGE. 





I have been reading in the papers about 
a new class that call themselves ‘*Remon- 
strants.”” They don’t want to vote, and 
they are going to remonstrate with the 
General Court so as not to have Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary Livermore, Lucy Stone 
and other women vote either. 

Now, Lam not acquainted with one of 
them ‘‘Remonstrants,” and don‘t know 
who had the bringing of ’em up, but I 
think they lack a little of what I was 
brought up to call good and handsome 
manners. ‘‘Yes,’’ | saidto Jabez (my 
husband), ‘‘I think they’re very impolite 
to them good women that’s done so much 
for ’em. Why, just think, when those 
pioneers begun their work, a woman could 
hardly find a place for the sole of her 
foot, so to speak, in the professions. 
Now, what achange! It can’t be calcu- 
lated, the good these pioneers have done 
in the world.” I see that Jabez was get- 
ting interested, and | think he likes to 
hear me talk, for my neighbor, Sophia 
Spriggins, said to me the other day that 
Jabez told her that he liked to get into an 
argument with Rhody, and sometimes he 
let her beat. 

So at this time Jabez put on a very 
wise expression of countenance and said, 
‘Rhody, I don’t know but these remon- 
sters have the good of women at heart. 
They’re afraid they will be compelled to 
vote and hold office, whether they want 
to or not. How would a delicate woman 
feel to have to be a pound-keeper, and 
have all kinds of offices thrust at her?” 

“Why, Jabez,” asked I, ‘tis every man 
obliged to vote and compelled to be presi- 
dent of these United States whether or 
no?” 

“Why, no, not exactly,” says Jabez, | 
‘*but somebody’s got to be president, and 
so we try to find somebody that’s pas- 
sably willing. In cases like this, we don’t 
think ‘twould be right to use too much 
compelling power in this ‘land of the 





very uncomfortable, and every disdainful 
look bestowed upon you by the Superior 
Being must cause a blush which will have 
no end, for there time has no measure any 
more. [almost wish I could drop at once | 
out of this earthly body, and enter upon 
the heavenly work of receiving you, one 
by one, and pointing out to you the cor- 
ner where you may hide yourselves and 
your blushes, caused by the remembrance 
of your cowardice while in the body, and 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, where 
the opportunity was given to you to 
speak bravely and firmly from your inner- | 
most convictions, and let the result take | 
care of itself. 

‘When I consider’— Suddenly [| 
started, I awoke, and found myself in my 
own comfortable bed, and no men present | 
to listen to the announcement of their 
eternaldoom. | M. E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 

Feb. 2, 1898. 





silanes 
INDUSTRIAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Professor Katherine Coman writes in | 
the Wellesley Magazine for January of | 
the ‘**Transition in the Industrial Status | 
of Woman.” She shows how the numer- | 
ous industries of the farmhouse a century 
ago have become as many trades, and are | 
“translated to the city, to the factory, 
and to the sweater’s shop.” Asa result, 
the industrial opportunities of women 
have multiplied, and the housewife has | 
been relieved of much exhausting drudg- | 
ery. This is the bright side of the picture. | 
On the other hand, there is much to de- 
plore in the new industrial conditions. 
The shop and factory, with their foul air, 
miscellaneous companionship, and deafen- 
ing machinery, are lacking ir the sweet 
and wholesome conditions that belonged 
to the domestic system. The house mother 
who must become a breadwinner in 





| same as we look up to our forefathers— 


free and the home of the brave!’”’ This is 
Jabez’s favorite quotation, and I do get a 
little tired of it sometimes, especially 
when I read of some poor child that has 
been torn from its mother’s arms by some 
unfeeling father, all according to the law 
of this so-called land of the free. 

So, I said: ‘‘Not quite so free yet, 
Jabez, when in only six States out of 
forty-four a mother has the right of being 
equal guardian of her child with the 
father. But if men don’t vote unless they 








want to, I don’t see the need of the 
‘Remonstrants’ being so afraid on Julia 
Ward Howe’s account. According to my 
view, their own record will preseut a 
scareful picture in days to come. Now, 
Jabez, the Legislature that passes this 
woman suffrage bill will be looked up to 
with pride by future generations, the 


and mothers, too, Jabez; yes, the mothers 
Well, 


now, I will confess that I had a little 
rather (yes, I am partial) have the bill 
come off this year. Amos has always 
stood up for his mother and sisters, and he 
will be proud to stand up in the Legisla- 
ture for those good women who have | 
borne the burdenand heat of theday. How | 
can Gladstone object to woman suffrage | 
when he says that women have voted in | 


| municipal elections ‘without detriment, 


and with great advantage?” 

“Oh,” said Jabez, “I can guess that | 
conundrum. Because he believes in home 
rule.” 

I knew that Jabez thought he had said 


something bright, so I thought it was a | date, who had held the position of school | 
good time to stop our talk, and I just re- | superintendent in a neighboring city, re- | overwhelming defeat of the Republicans ; 


marked it was most dark, and the cows | fused to be frightened, 


were waiting to be milked. And I was 
left alone to muse for awhile, and I | 


| late. 


| factory or shop does so at the expense of mused on the dear and beloved poet 


Whittier, now gone, ard of the many 
cheering words he’d said for our cause, 
and I also thought of the good advice that | 
he gave to his brothers. I hope they will | 
heed it. He says: 


“On such alone as fitly bear 
Your civic honors, let them fall, 
And call your daughters forth to share 


| 

| 
The rights and duties pledged to all.” 
With love to both sisters and brothers, | 

I subscribe myself now, as ever, RHODA 
HOPEWELL, in New Bedford Mercury. | 


2 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees of the Na- | 
tional-American W. 8. A. for the coming | 
year are as follows: 


ON PROGRAM. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Pa. 
Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey, lowa. 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Ky. 
Miss Emma Gillette, Washington, D.C. 
ON CONGRESSIONAL WORK. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. Bessie V. Pettigrew. 
Mrs. Ruth B. Hoar. 
Mrs. Edith A. Hawley. 
Mrs. Allen. 
Mrs. Louise Carey. 
Mrs. Alice Waugh. 
Mrs. Bina A. Otis. 
Miss Jennie Broderick. 
Stella Johnson. 
Mrs. J. Northway. 
ON PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, R. I. 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, lil. 

ON PRESS WORK. 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Massachusetts, 

with power to choose her own committee. 

ON ENROLMENT. 

Mrs. Louise Southworth, O. 
ON FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Washington, D.C., with 
power to choose her own committee. 


ON KANSAS CONSTITUTIONAL CAMPAIGN. 
Mrs. Laura M Johns, Kansas, with power to 
choose her own committee. 
ON PETITIONS. 
Miss Cecilia Hedenberg, with power to choose 
her own committee. 
ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Mrs. E. M. 8S. Marble. 
Mrs. Lucia E. Blount. 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford. 
Mrs. Varney. 
Mrs. Lockwood. 
Mrs. Metzerott. 
ON RAILROAD RATES. 
Mrs. Ruth G. D. Havens, Washington, D. C. 
ON PARLIAMENTARY LAWS. 
Ella W. Brown, Kansas. 
ON HOTEL HEADQUARTERS, ETC. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 
Miss Eliza Titus Ward, Washington, D.C. 
ON COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. 
Rev. Florence Kollock. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford. 


—_— ~+~e>— -_ 


AFTER THE ELECTION. 


Mrs. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a city not a thousand miles from | 
Boston, the members of the Suffrage 
League, deciding that they had been alto- | 
gether too modest in asking only for the 
small representation on the school com- 
mittee which they have had for some 
years, concluded that it would be more 
dignified, consequently more womanly, to 
ask that half the members of the school 
committee should be women. Some of 
them reasoned in this way: If a woman 
is satisfied with twenty-five cents, she 
will get no more; but if she courageously 
demands a whole dollar as her right, she 
will not only receive the dollar, but greater | 
respect. One woman tried this, with ex- 
cellent results. She did not receive quite | 
so much money as she demanded, but the 
usual sum was increased, and she was | 
conscious of greater respect. When one | 
woman learns a thing, the ‘‘cat is out of | 
the bag,” and soon they all know it. | 
Accordingly, the general situation of | 








| affairs was discussed at a meeting of the 


League, with the result that a petition 
presenting the names of several women | 


| as candidates for nomination, and signed | 
| have shared in all the reforms of the ages, | 
/ and they ought to have the credit. 
| as our boy Amos is in the Legislature | 


by one hundred or more legal voters, was 
printed and distributed to all who at- 
tended the caucuses in the different wards. | 
This proceeding created no small disturb- | 
ance among the male members of the | 
community, and they exclaimed to one 
another, **The women are in it! ’’ 

Some of the women were nominated; 
but, before the election, they were called | 
upon by certain male voters who advised 
them, for their own good name and peace 
of mind, to withdraw. One woman can- | 
didate was told that she had no idea of 
the disagreeable duties she would be 
called upon to perform; that she had | 
better “‘get out of it’? before it was too 
The male voter cried **Wolf!” as | 
loud as he could; but the woman candi- | 


and politely | 


declined to withdraw. 
In another ward, a male voter caused to 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





be printed a circular which was sent to 
every house, setting forth the inadequacy 
of the female candidate to such an office. 
Considering that this woman, previous to 
her marriage, had received a large salary 
as a teacher in the Boston public schools, 
the performance of the male voter was 
questionable, to say the least. The women 
were not all elected, but a larger repre- 
sentation was secured than ever before; 
and the members of the League are very 
well satisfied for this year. 

The woman whose name stood at the 
head of the petition noticed with some 
surprise that many gentlemen lifted their 
hats as she passed them on the street, and 
that seats in the car were at her disposal. 
She had been told that if she took an 
active part in politics, she must not ex- 
pect the attention from gentlemen to 
which she had been accustomed; but, as 
she had the opposite experience, she mis- 
trusts that the male voter is saying to 
himself, ‘‘She’s a power! She has found 
out! Better keep on the right side of her! 
Nobody knows what she'll do next !** *** 

—_— a ae es 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The League held its annual 
meeting on Feb. 6, at 3 Park St. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Honorary President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

President—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. 

Vice Presidents—Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Miss 
Julia C. Clarke, Mrs. C. M. Burgess. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Clara K. Hill. 

Secretary—Catharine Wilde. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The League has made 
another appropriation to send the 
Woman’s Column to persons who need 
conversion. 


Roxsury.—The League held its annual 
meeting Jan. 21. Miss R. F. Oliver was 
elected president, Miss L. M. Peabody, 
secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. L. A. 
Hutchings, Miss Lemist, and Mrs. J. 
B. Bryant, executive committee. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. A. Burr, for her efficient 
services for the past three years, and her 
right to retire was admitted with regret. 


| A municipal and legislative committee 


was also appointed, to keep watch of all 
legislative action affecting the interests 


| of women, the importance of watchful- 


ness in this direction being already shown. 


CAMBRIDGE.— The League held its 
annual meeting, Jan. 31, in Conservatory 
Hall. The officers for the year are: 


Honorary President—Col. T. W. Higginson. 

President—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. F. Walling, Mrs. 
P. M. Kendall, Rev. C. R. Moor. 

Secretary—Miss F. M. Birtwell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. A. Geddes. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Henry White, 
Mrs. P. M. Kendall, Mrs. D. F. Akerman, Mrs. 
E. 8. Moor. 


Plans for work were discussed ; a peti- 


| tion was sent to the Cambridge Represen- 


tative on the Suffrage Committee, asking 
that municipal suffrage be granted to 
women qualified to vote for school com- 
mittee, and the League was entertained 
with suffrage songs by Mrs. S. F. C. Wel- 
lington, and a piano solo by Miss Mabel 
Austin. The League will invite all the 
women voters to attend its next meeting. 
Mrs. Bancroft, the wife of the Mayor, 
takes an active part in the effort to secure 
the attendance of these women voters. 
Mrs. Wellington kindly offered the use 
of her hall, and will sing some suffrage 
songs. 





—— 
A LETTER FROM SENATOR CAREY. 


Senator Carey writes us with no uncer- 
tain sound: 


I have received your letter of the 28th 
ultimo, with an enclosed newspaper clip- 


| ping, in which it is stated that ‘‘for the 
| first time in the history of the State of 
| Wyoming the women are with the Demo- 


crats” ; and giving as a reason, ‘‘that they 
believed the Republican party through its 
leading men in office had permitted armed 
bodies of men to enter the State to asgas- 


| Sinate and pillage.” 


There is not a particle of truth in these 
statements. No political party was re- 
sponsible for the stockmen’s invasion. It 
was a secret expedition; and the State 
officials knew nothing of its objects until 
the laws had been violated. It was 
dragged into a political campaign; but 
the women took no sides on the question. 

The Democrats have proclaimed the 


but their claim is not borne out by the 
facts in the case. Harrison carried the 
State by nearly a thousand majority ; and 
the Republicans have a majority on joint 


ballot in the Legislature. The fusion of 
the Democrats and Populists was instru- 
mental in reducing Republican majorities 
throughout the West; but the result was 
no more apparent in Wyoming than in 
many others of the Western States. 

I think it is useless to answer news- 
paper paragraphs. Women are as stable 
in their political convictions as men. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH M. CAREY. 








THE ADVERTISING 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason, because it is true; 
it always _——_ to the sober common 
sense of thinking people, because it is 
true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by endorsements which, in the financial 
world, would be accepted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 


For a general family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PILLs. 

oH O-OOCO— 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Next week 
will be the last of John Drew in ‘The 
Masked Ball” at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
The seats have all been sold at every per- 
formance, and the indications are that 
this will continue until the close. ‘Ihe 
Masked Ball has a different atmosphere 
from any of the light comedies of recent 

ears. No doubt the brilliant work of 

r. Drew and his efficient supporting 
company is in the main responsible for 
this; but many of the conventionalities 
of light comedy are noticeably absent, 
and the incidents and situations are less 
exaggerated than in ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows,” the other well known work of 
the authors of ‘The Masked Ball.” Mr. 
Drew possesses an artistic touch not 
equalled by any comedian in this coun- 
try. Each act is artistically staged, and 
the exterior scene of the last act is one of 
the daintiest pictures ever presented. It 
is a matter of regret that Mr. Drew’s 
engagement in Boston is limited to one 
week more. 

— 

GLOBE THEATRE.—That popular come- 
dian, Mr. Francis Wilson, and his excel- 
lent company will on Monday night next 
begin the fourth week of their engage- 
ment at the Globe Theatre, where the 
new opera, ‘*The Lion Tamer,” continues 
to delight the largest sort of audiences 
night after night. ‘There is something 
about ‘‘The Lion Tamer’ not easy to de- 
fine that makes it peculiarly attractive. 
The people seem never to tire of it, and go 
to see it over and over again. 





BOWDOIN SQUARE ‘THEATRE. — The 
views of life in the Connecticut Valley, 
shown in the “Nutting Match,” with 
little Annie Lewis in her original char- 
acter, will make the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre attractive next week. 

anal 

PARK THEATRE.—Hoyt’s ‘*‘A Temper- 
ance Town” continues to pack the Park 
Theatre. It is the interesting centre of a 
circle of rural plays, this week, by reason 
of having been first on the ground by 
several weeks, and the last to leave. 

ae ee 

WorRN EVERYWHERE.— One thing is 
certain, there’s nothing like the Warren 
Hose Supporter. It still remains the only 
hose supporter everybody wants. The 
George Frost Co., of Boston, make it. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Feb. 13, 3.30 P.M. Discussion, ‘‘Moral 
Instruction.” 





Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa- 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of any 
woman rich in sympathy and material gifts. 
rhe | secured by mortgage. Address L. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Co-operative Housekeeping. —Willany read- 
ers of Tut WOMAN’S JOURNAL who have tried the 
plan of Codperative Housekeeping, or Codperative 
Cooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal] parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 








Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Kage. 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©P!TRS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





C. H. Simonps & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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